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The  largest  user  of  advertising  in  1916  in  Chicago 
papers  was 


Marshall  Field  &  Co. 

THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  printed  more  advertising  . 

of  Marshall  Field  &  Company  in  1916  than  any 
other  paper.  All  their  advertising  in  THE  TRI-  | 

BUNE  was  confined  to  the  daily  (morning)  issue— 

99.7%  for  departments  on  the  street  level  or  above: 

346,456  Agate  Lines.  THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE. 

343,659  Agate  Lines.  The  Herald. 

301,344  Agate  Lines.  The  American. 

295,178  Agate  Lines.  The  News. 

240,725  Agate  Lines.  The  Journal. 

139,417  Agate  Lines.  The  Post. 

137,246  Agate  Lines.  The  Examiner. 

Over  one-half  the  advertising  of  this  store  printed  in 
the  evening  papers  was  devoted  to  BASEMENT 
BARGAINS.  If  you  want  to  reach  the  “street  leveF’ 
customers  use 

The  World’s  Greatest  Newspaper 

(Trade  Mark  Registered) 

Send  for  “Analysis  of  Chicago  Newspaper  Advertising  for  1916“ 


The  Most  Responsive  Market  for 

“Things  to  Wear” 

Anew  men’s  haberdashery  shop  was  recently  opened  in  The 
North  Station,  Boston.  There  is  a  similar  shop  in  the  South 
Station.  Both  of  these  stores  are  designed  to  catch  the  trade  of 
people  traveling  to  and  from  other  cities  and  towns  of  New  England. 

Both  of  these  shops  devote  all  possible  display  space  to  the  names  of 
'‘^things  to  wear'^'*  that  have  been  advertised  extensively  in  New  England 
newspapers.  As  a  whole  New  England  is  better  dressed  and  spends 
more,  for  its  clothes  ban  New  York  City.  85  per  cent  of  the  people  live 
in  cities.  There  is  a  very  large  element  of  well-paid,  skilled  labor. 
Living  standards  are  high.  The  proximity  of  all  sections  to  large  cities 
and  the  great  influx  of  Summer  visitors  have  also  helped  to  raise  the 
standards  of  dress.  The  result  is  that  consistently-advertised-trade- 
marked  articles  of  apparel,  have  established  a  strong  position  in  New 
England.  This  is  true  in  part  of  women’s  dress  accessories  also.  The 
most  widely  sold  corset  in  New  England  has  been  persistently  advertised 
in  newspapers.  But  there  is  still  room  for  intelligent  exploitation  and 
consequent  large  rewards  to  manufacturers  of  things  to  wear  for  men 
and  women. 

New  England  newspapers  furnish  the  natural  and  complete  means  of  communication. 
They  are  universally  read  and  the  newspapers  listed  on  this  page  will  give  prestige  with 
dealer  and  consumer.  Put  your  copy  where  it  will  be  seen  by  all  the  people. 

Advertise  in  New  England  Daily  Newspapers 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston  Ameriean(E) 

:i80,201 

.40 

.40 

<S) 

.321,483 

.35 

.35 

Boston  Globe  ,(ME> 

2.'>0,820 

.30 

.30 

(S) 

Boston  Herald- 

302,502 

.35 

.35 

Traveler  (MB)  ' 

>100,704 

.28 

.25 

Boston  Jonrnal  tM) 

*.58.021 

.10 

.125 

Boston  Post  (  M  ) 

478.070 

.45 

.45 

(S> 

344410.3 

.35 

.35 

Boston  Reeord  (El 

41.001 

.12 

.12 

Boston  Transcript (E) 
Kail  River 

30,455 

.18 

.18 

Herald  (E) 

KltchbnrK 

7,i)00 

.02 

.02 

Sentinel  (El 

.5,107 

.11215 

.0172 

Lynn  Item  (E| 

Lowell  Conrier- 

*13,227 

.0.54 

.0.35- 

CItisen  (ME)  10,400 

New  Bedford  Standard 

.0.35 

.035 

A  Mercury  (MB) 

21,0.31 

.04 

.Ot 

Pittsfield  EaKle  (B) 

12.502 

.0228 

.0178 

Salem  News  (E)  18,0.35 

Sprinatleld  Repnbltean  ) 

.0.3 

.03 

(M)  (30,7.58 

SprInKflcId  News  (  ' 
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.00 

.00 

SitrlneHeld 

Hepubliean  (S)  18,110  .005  .04 

SpriuKlleld  Union 

(MES)  31,511  .08  .00 

Wor«-es,er 

Gasette  (B)  20,810  .OO  .045 

Mass,  totals.  2.«(21,571  3.4083  3.2257 

Popniation,  3,OOo,S22. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Provlilenec 

Rnlletin  (E)  51,002  .lO  .lO 

Provitlenee 

Jonrnal  <M*S)  2.5,:».">.%  .075*0».075*0J) 

Pr<".  Idenee 

Tribnne  (E)  23,473  .OO  .05 

\V»-.Ms<M-ket  Call- 

Reimrter  (E)  *11,542  .0428  .0285 

Rboile  Island  totals.  112,032  .2028  .2385 

Popniation,  6014115. 

MAINE. 

Portland  Rzpress(R)  22,402  .OO  .045 
Popniation.  702.787. 


VERMONT. 

Iliirlinirton  Pree 

Press  <M)  10,184  .025  .0170 

Population,  301,205. 

CONNECTICUT. 


Brifleeiiort  Post- 


Teleicram  (ME) 

31,451 

.075 

.055 

Danbury  News  (E) 
Hartford 

0,205 

.0118 

.0118 

Conrant  (MS) 

10,201 

.00 

.04 
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.045 

.0.35 

New  London  Day  (E) 
New  London 

0,078 

.0286 

.02 

Telearaph  (M) 

*3.750 

.0080 

.0071 

Norwich  Bnlletln(M) 

0,280 

.04 

.02 

Connecticnt  totals. 

128,003 

.3530 

.2032 

l*o|iiilntlnn,  1,114,7! 

r,o. 

*1010  Government  Circnlatlon  Statement. 
iPnblisbers  Statement. 
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INTERTYPE 


“The  Better  Machine” 

By  H.  R.  SWARTZ,  President,  Intertype  Corporation 


{Reprinted  from  INTERTYPE  NEJFS”) 

IN  THIS  first  issue  of  Intertype  News,  and  as  my  first  word  to  the 
trade  since  assuming  the  presidency  of  this  corporation,  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  our  Intertype  slogan — “the  better  machine” 
— is  not  merely  an  advertising  phrase.  I  wish  that  all  publishers  and 
printers  could  realize  how  much  that  phrase  means  to  every  member  of  the 
Intertype  organization.  We  have  all  worked  hard  to  produce  a  machine 
worthy  of  such  a  slogan;  and  we  all  believe  and  know  that  we  have  succeeded. 

When  this  corporation  commenced  business  it  was  with  the  understanding, 
approved  by  the  men  who  were  heavily  interested  financially,  that  no  ex¬ 
pense  should  be  spared  in  building  the  best  composing  machine  that  money 
and  brains  could  produce.  The  first  step  toward  that  end  was  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  complete  list  of  all  criticisms  regarding  Intertype  design,  con¬ 
struction,  and  operation;  such  criticisms  being  gathered  from  competitors. 
Intertype  users,  operators,  machinists,  and  members  of  our  own  organization. 
Each  criticism  was  then  carefully  considered,  absolutely  on  its  merits  and 
regardless  of,  its  source,  by  a  committee  of  experts.  In  every  instance 
wTere  a  criticism  proved  to  be  justified,  no  expense  was  spared  in  correcting 
the  fault,  however  insignificant,  by  improvements  in  design,  material  or 
construction. 

During  the  past  twelve  months  more  than  $100,000  has  been  invested  in 
new  equipment  for  the  manufacture  of  Intertypes  of  a  quality  higher  than 
ever  before,  with  the  determination  that  every  machine  which  leaves  the 
Intertype  factory  shall,  when  compared  with  similar  models  of  other  manu¬ 
facture,  be  recognized  by  operators,  machinists  and  purchasers  alike  as 
“the  better  machine.” 


Intertype  Corporation 

General  Offices,  TERMINAL  BUILDING,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


NKW  YORK 
1006  World  Building 


CHICAGO 

Old  Colony  Building 


NEW  ORLEANS 
539  Carondeirt  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
86  Third  Street 
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ECONOMY,  EFFICIENCY,  ELIMINATION 


Economy  of  Cost 
Efficiency  of  Results 
Elimination  of  Lost  Time 


FOLLOW  THE 


Entrance  of  the  Monotype 
Into  the  Ad  Room 


The  Foremen  of  the  Composing  Rooms  are  the 
Men  Who  Must  Make  Good; 


Hear  What  They  Say: 


“The  Monotype  Non-Distribution  System  makes  it  possible  for  the 
compositor,  under  more  likable  conditions,  to  devote  97  per  cent  of  his 
time  to  constructive  work,  while  only  3  per  cent  is  spent  in  distribution — 
certainly  a  most  beneficial  change.” — J.  Martin,  Superintendent 

New  York  Sun. 

“I  fail  to  see  how  any  progressive  newspaper  can  affoid  10  run  a  plant 
without  this  latest  aid  to  the  printer  any  more  than  it  could  afford  to 
install  case-type  in  place  of  composing  machines  for  news  composition.” 
— Henry  D.  Ashby,  Superintendent  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

“I  believe  the  Monotype  has  done  and  will  continue  to  do  more  for  the 
efficiency  of  newspaper  composing  nxims  than  any  machine  now  in 
existence  in  the  printing  business.” — Miley  S.  Montague,  Foreman 
New  Haven  Union. 

“No  time  is  lost  in  distribution  or  hunting  for  sorts,  and  our  make-up 
men  clean  out  dead  pages  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  formerly  required. 
With  our  own  complete  type  foundry  we  publish  the  Star  each  day  with 
a  brand  new  dress.” — F.  L.  Steenrod,  F'oreman  St.  Louis  Star. 
“Recently  we  issued  a  120-page  edition  without  any  appreciable  call 
on  our  supply  of  type — never  lost  a  minute  for  picking  sorts.  I  consider 
that  this  alone  should  recommend  the  Monotype  to  every  newspaper 
publisher  in  the  land.” — T.  E.  Billings,  Foreman  Macon  Telegraph- 
“The  use  of  the  Monotype  Type-and  Rule-Caster  spells  efficiency  and 
economy  at  every  turn  in  production;  there  is  no  waste  of  time  or  lost 
labor.” — Henry  J.  Theis,  Foreman  Telegraph-IIerald,  Dubuque,  la. 
“What  we  are  doing  is  to  can  or  preserve  idle  time  by  converting  it  into 
tools  for  the  hand  compositor.  When  we  have  copy  all  day  we  simply 
open  a  few  cans  instead  of  putting  on  extras  or  working  overtime.” — 
J.  H.  S.  Keller,  Superintendent  Times-Dispatch,  Richmond,  Va. 

“In  our  opinion,  the  Monotype  is  one  of  the  greatest  time  and  labor  sav¬ 
ing  machines  on  the  market,  and  under  no  circumstances  could  we  be 
induced  to  go  back  to  the  old  way  of  distribution  and  the  continual  pick¬ 
ing,  pulling  and  searching  for  sorts,  leads,  slugs  and  rules.” — R.  E.  L. 
Brown,  Superintendent  Daily  Oklahoman,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
“There  is  no  waste  time  in  distribution,  no  sorting  of  leads  or  slugs,  no 
unsightly  mounds  of  brass  or  galleys  of  pi;  but  all  is  productive.” — 
James  Stirling,  Superintendent  Pittsburgh  Post-Sun. 


“I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  Monotype;  especially  the  Non-Distribu¬ 
tion  System.  It  is  a  great  time  and  labor  saver  for  the  printer  and  money 
maker  for  the  office.” — C.  E.  King,  F'oreman  .Arkansas  Gazette,  Little 
Rock,  Ark. 

“  In  three  months’  time  we  produced  10, oco inches  of  ads  in  excess  of  the 
preceding  year  with  the  same  number  of  men.  We  hardly  believe  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  do  this  without  the  Monotype  System.” — Clifford 
F.mmons  F'ales,  Superintendent  Evening  Gazette,  Worcester,  Mass. 

“We  find  the  Monotype  Non-Distribution  System  makes  the  composing 
room  a  constant  producer,  where  formerly  we  used  much  valuable  time 
for  distribution.  The  Monotype  with  its  Non-Distribution  System  is 
certainly  a  time  saver  and  a  success.” — Arthur  Heath,  Foreman  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer. 

“  1  consider  the  Monotype  a  labor  saver,  time  saver  and  all-round  utility 
as  a  newspaper  equipment — a  crowning  achievement  in  the  matter  of 
producing  a  daily  newspaper.” — Arthur  Cooper,  Foreman  Quebec 
Daily  Telegraph. 

“We  are  operating  Monotype  Non-Distribution  successfully  in  our  com¬ 
posing  room,  and  the  time  does  not  seem  far  off  when  every  newspaper 
in  the  country  will  stop  distributing,  because  Monotype  Non-Distribu¬ 
tion  is  so  obviously  practical,  efficient  and  economical.” — J.  C.  Sheppard, 
Knickerbocker  Press,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

“  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  get  along  without  the  Monotype  Non-Dis¬ 
tribution  System.  It  is  a  mighty  good  thing  for  any  newspaper  plant, 
no  matter  how  large  or  how  small  it  is.” — J.  P.  McCullough,  Harris- 
burgh  Telegraph,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

“W’e  produce  the  greatest  volume  in  a  given  time  with  continuous  type¬ 
setting, and  no  stoppages  at  any  time  to  distribute  or  reclaim  material.” — 
W.  V.  CowGiLL,  Superintendent  Cleveland  Leader  and  News. 

“  .\  feature  of  the  system  as  important  as  Non-Distribution  is  the  in¬ 
creased  efficiency  of  the  compositors,  resulting  from  abundant  material — 
efficiency  which,  when  necessary,  makes  time  100  per  cent  productive.” 
— W.  C.  .Akers,  Sioux  City  Tribune. 

“The  newspaper  foreman  is  the  fellow  who  must  keep  down  costs  in  the 
composing  room.  We  have  found  the  Monotype  Non-Distribution  Sys¬ 
tem  solves  the  problem  of  costs.” — W.  S.  Hancock,  Flint  Daily  Journal, 
Flint,  Mich. 


WHY  NOT  GET  IN  LINE  WITH  THE  PROGRESSIVES? 

Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Co.,  Philadelphia 
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HANDLING  AMERICA’S  GREATEST  NEWS  STORY 

Press  Associations  and  Newspapers  Display  Noteworthy  Enterprise  in  Covering  Selective 
Draft  Story — Chicago  Examiner  and  Brooklyn  Eagle  Exercise  Wonderful 

Resourcefulness  in  Printing  Call  Numbers,  Names,  Addresses,  and  , 

Red  Ink  Numbers  of  Men  Called — New  Records  Established. 


How  the  press  iissoeiations  and 
the  newspapers  handled  the  selec¬ 
tive  draft  story — America’s  great¬ 
est  news  story — is  a  big  story  in  itself. 

Never  in  the  h'story  of  American 
Journalism  have  newspaper  men  han¬ 
dled  a  bigger  story.  Kvery  number  was 
a  big  story.  The  war  was  reaching  out 
into  the  American  home  and  no  per.son, 
no  matter  how  disinterested,  escaped  the 
Influences  of  the  great  human  lottery. 

Never  in  the  history  of  telegraphy 
were  operators  called  uiion  to  perform 
such  a  great  task.  .And  one  might  add 
that  in  the  history  of  typography  few 
instances  can  be  recalled  where  printers 
were  put  to  such  a  severe  test. 

CHANGE  MAPE  AT  HAST  MO.MENT. 

For  weeks  Washington  newspaper 
correspondents  displayed  remarkal)Ie 
ver.satility  in  writing  stories  about  wlicn 
the  draft  would  take  place.  The  big 
day  was  postponed  and  postponed,  and 
finally  when  all  but  a  few  States  had 
reported,  plans  were  made  by  press  as¬ 
sociations  and  newspapers  to  handle 
l.OOO  numbei’s.  How,  at  the  last  mo¬ 
ment,  it  was  found  necessjiry  to  draw 
10,500  numb?r.s  instead,  is  to-day  an  old 
story.  Hut  the  .story  has  not  been  told 
of  how  press  associations  mobilized 
their  forces  during  the  night,  complete¬ 
ly  changed  plans,  and  when  the  first 
number  was  drawn  the  next  morning, 
were  prepared  for  and  did  perform  a 
truly  Herculean  task. 

The  press  as.sociations  had  special 
wires  running  from  Room  226  of  the 
Senate  Office  Hullding  in  Washington, 
where  the  drawing  was  held,  and  nearly 
100  correspondents  wrote  .si>ocial  stories 
describing  the  scene  of  the  drawing. 
Kvery  facility  was  given  the  memhers 
of  the  press. 

SlMlLAIi  METHODS  USED. 

The  Associated  Press,  the  United 
Press  Associations,  tho  International 
.News  Service,  and  the  Central  News 
used  similar  methods  in  handling  the 
dr- ft  story.  In  the  room  where  the 
lottery  was  staged  each  press  associa¬ 
tion  had  about  three  men.  One  of  those 
put  down  the  numbers  in  groups  of 
from  ten  to  twenty-tlve.  At  his  side  a 
second  man  checked  the  numbers  with 
the  tally  board.  The  third  took  the 
sheet  and  rechecked  it  with  the  board 
and  delivered  it  to  the  tables  just  out¬ 
side  where  the  operators  were  located. 
There  the  numlxjrs  were  written,  in  the 
order  drawn,  on  a  huge  tally  sheet  to 
•see  that  they  checked  correctly.  One 
hundred  numbers  weTe  written  on  eabh 


sheet.  In  the  downtown  oflices  the 
pre.ss  as.sociation.s  kept  duplicate  tally 
sheets  to  .serve  as  still  another  check. 

As  the  order  in  which  the  numbers 
were  drafted  was  important,  the  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  inserted  a  check  to  show 
the  proper  sequence.  Kach  tenth  num¬ 
ber  was  therefore  designated  in  its  or¬ 
der,  intervening  numbers  taking  care  of 
fhemselves  through  the  tenth  number 
designations.  In  this  way  10,500  num¬ 
bers  were  disr>atched  without  a  single 
error  as  to  .sequence.  The  operators 
w'ere  cautioned  to  maintain  a  moderate 
speed.  Part  of  the  time  four  trunk 
wires  were  in  operation  between  New 
York  and  Chicago.  Uue  to  the  capable 
work  cf  the  operators,  the  ten  thousand 
live  hundredth  number  was  sent  from 
Wa.shington  within  .seven  minutes  from 
tile  time  it  was  drawn.  Many  operators 
worked  continuou.sly  on  the  figures  from 
9:50  .A.  M.  Friday  until  forenoon  the 
next  day. 

The  first  numl)cr  was  drawn  at  9:49 
.A.  M.,  Friday.  The  la.st  number  was 
drawn  at  2:18  .A.  M.,  Saturday,  more 
than  sixteen  hours  later. 

CREDIT  DUB  OPERATORS. 

To  comprehend  just  what  a  tremen¬ 
dous  task  telegraph  operators  perform¬ 
ed,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
ordinarily  operators  transmit  words 
which  bear  some  relation  and  which 
come  in  sequence.  The  average  opera¬ 
tor  usually  copies  about  six  or  seven 
words  behind  the  sender.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  numV)ers,  the  receiver  and 
the  .sender  had  to  keep  together.  The 
numbers  liore  no  relation.  Operators 
were  compelled  to  concentrate  upon 
each  number.  They  worked  for  long 
hours  with  nothing  Is'fore  them  but  the 
eternal  groups  of  figures,  and  knowing 
that  a  mistake  of  a  single  figure  would 
he  a  matter  of  utmost  concern  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  and  tens  of  thousands 
among  their  friends  and  relatives.  For 
that  reason  no  attempt  at  unusual 
speed  could  be  made,  with  the  result 
that  errors  were  kept  at  a  minimum. 

The  press  associations  kept  their 
wires  open  all  Friday  night  and  Satur¬ 
day  morning.  One  association  broke  in¬ 
to  the  wire  five  times  with  short  bulle¬ 
tins.  .Vnother  a.ssociation  used  one  wire 
for  numbers  and  one  wire  for  news. 

HOW  NEWSPAPERS  HANDI.ED  STORY. 

How  the  newspapers  ha.idled  the 
draft  story,  particularly  the  long  list 
of  numbers,  is  another  interesting  an¬ 
gle  of  the  story.  The  most  remarkable 
bit  Of  enterprise  wbs  performed  by  the 


Chicago  Examiner,  which  in  pre.senting 
the  news  of  the  draft,  established  a 
record  In  newspaper  achievement  that 
is  likely  to  stand  unsurpassed  for  years 
to  come. 

The  Examiner  printed  in  all  of  the 
regular  city  editions  Saturday  morning. 
In  alphabetical  form,  the  name,  ad¬ 
dress,  draft,  and  division  numbers  ot 
virtually  every  man  in  Chicago  who 
will  be  called  to  the  colors  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  first  draft  army.  The  Examiner 
printed  exactly  40,078  names,  arranged 
fully  In  alphabetical  order,  with  ad¬ 
dresses. 

To  accomplish  this  wonderful 
achievement  the  Examiner  chartered 
thirty-five  big  print  shops  in  Chicago. 
It  next  chartered  a  fleet  of  twenty-six 
taxis  to  get  the  matter  to  and  from 
these  shop.s.  Next,  it  hired  and  quickly 
whipped  into  shape  an  office  force  of 
200  to  take  the  numbers  as  they  came 
in  from  Washington,  look  them  up  in 
the  official  registration  list,  and  cross¬ 
check  them  to  insure  accuracy.  Next  it 
had  a  bank  of  twenty-six  typewriters — 
a  machinf  to  each  letter  in  the  alpha¬ 
bet — to  transcribe  these  names. 

This  entire  organization  was  at  the 
end  of  direct  wires  at  Washington. 
Consequently,  the  method  of  pn  cedure 
was  as  follows: 

METHOD  OF  PROCEDURE. 

The  wire  flashed  the  number,  it  was 
taken  from  the  tape,  painted  up  to  two- 
foot  size,  pasted  on  the  wall  before  the 
eyes  of  the  200  checkers  and  tran¬ 
scribers. 

The  name  was  then  looked  up  in  the 
official  registration  lists  by  one  group, 
passed  on  and  re-checked  by  the  next 
group  for  inaccuracies,  then  across  to 
the  stenographers,  who  had  the  par¬ 
ticular  initial  letter  of  that.  name.  If 
the  name  was  Morgan,  the  “M”  stenog¬ 
rapher  got  it,  and  so  on. 

Every  ten  minutes  the  typewritten 
lists  were  turned  over  to  the  waiting 
taxis,  who  made  a  record  run  to  their 
particular  print  shop  with  these  lists 
and  back  with  type. 

This  was  carried  on  for  a  straight 
stretch  for  twenty  hours,  the  .stenog¬ 
raphers,  the  checkers,  the  chauffeurs — 
every  one  from  the  heads  to  the  office 
boy  eating  at  their  post — and  at  6 
A.  M.  Saturday  over  40,000  names  were 
given  to  the  r>eopIe  of  Chicago  in  com¬ 
plete  alphabetical  order.  And,  in  the 
meantime,  the  Chicago  Evening  Ameri¬ 
can  hnd  the  daily  and  Sunday  Examiner 


were  going  ahead  with  their  regular 
i.ssues,  as  usual. 

TWENTY-FOUR  P.AOES  REQUIRED. 

The  section  containing  the  draft  list 
was  of  twenty-four  pages  set  in  solid 
agate  which  measured  over  a  million 
and  a  half  agate  ems. 

This  is  probably  a  world’s  record  for 
the  setting  of  so  much  matter  in  so 
short  a  tlmj  by  a  daily  newspaper.  It 
must  be  remembered  tliat  eight  editions 
of  the  Chicago  Evening  American  and 
two  sections  of  the  Chicago  Sunday 
Examiner  containing  thirty-eight  pages, 
besides  the  five  editions  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  Examiner,  were  ail  handled  by 
the  same  composing-room  without  any 
delay  or  inconvenience. 

WHAT  BROOKLYN  EAGLE  DID 

Another  bit  of  remarkable  enterprise 
was  performed  by  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
which  printed  the  names  and  addresses 
of  7,500  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island  men 
who  were  drafted,  in  the  regular  edi- 
tflon  last  Friday  afternoon.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  an  extra  edition  was 
published  in  which  a  complete  list  of 
20,000  names  for  all  of  the  districts 
were  printed.  The  names  included  not 
only  all  of  those  whose  numbers  were 
drawn  in  Brooklyn,  but  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  Long  Island.  In  each  case  the 
call  number,  the  name  and  address  of 
the  man  drafted,  and,  finally,  the  red¬ 
ink  number,  was  printed,  a  line  being 
given  to  each  n&me. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  Eagle  had  a 
duplicate  list  of  the  men  living  in 
Brooklyn  and  on  Long  Island,  who  had 
registered.  The.se  names  were  card 
indexed.  This  was  attended  to  several 
weeks  ago.  On  the  morning  of  the 
draft,  the  editorial  force,  suiiplemented 
by  employees  from  the  business  office, 
with  some  uotside  assistance,  was  di¬ 
vided  up  into  groups.  Each  group  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  employees,  who  had  cer¬ 
tain  things  to  do,  and  no  one  group  in¬ 
terfered  with  the  work  of  another. 
There  was  no  overlapping.  As  the 
numbers  came  in  over  the  wire,  they 
were  transferred  to  a  large  blackboard, 
in  plain  sight  of  every  one,  to  avoid 
confusion,  and  to  prevent  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  error  that  might  re.sult  if  the 
number  was  called  out.  Being  placed 
on  the  board,  the  number  stood  as  a 
permanent  record  against  which  to 
check  back  to  insure  accuracy. 

HOW  NUMBERS  WERE  CHECKED. 

One  member  of  each  group  took  the 
(.Continued  'on  page  22) 
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CIRCULATION  GAINS 

DUE  TO  DRAFT  NEWS 

Evening  Newspapers  of  New  York  Ex¬ 
hibited  an  Inerease  of  llVj  Per  Cent. 

July  20,  and  Morning  Newspapers  a 
l.ittle  Less  than  Per  Cent.  .Saturday, 

July  21. 

New  York  evening  newspapers  exhib¬ 
ited  a  eircTilation  inerea.se  of  17%  per 
cent.,  due  to  the  i)Ul)lication  of  the  draft 
numbers,  last  Friday.  The  circulation 
increase  of  the  morning  newspapers  Sat¬ 
urday,  July  21,  amounted  to  less  than  5 
per  cent.  Due’  to  the  fact  that  more 
daily  new.spat)ers  are  published  in  New 
York  city,  and  that  the  population  here 
is  greater  than  in  any  other  city  in  the 
<-ountry,  the  interejit  evinced  was  also 
greater. 

Th^  combined  evening  and  morning 
new.si)aper  circulation  of  New  York  city 
is  alwut  3,500,000.  Of  this  number,  2,- 
000,0(»0  copies  are  distributed  daily  by 
the  evening  group  and  1,500,000  by  the 
morning  division.  The  figures  are  ap¬ 
proximate,  the  number  circulated  in  the 
evening  being  not  quite  2,000,000,  and 
the  number  circulated  in  the  morning 
being  .slightly  in  excess  of  the  figures 
given.  Hound  numbers  are  used  for  the 
purpo.se  of  convenience — the  difference 
in  the  grand  total  not  being  more  than 
a  few  thousand  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  afternoon  newspapers  exhibited 
a  circulation  increase  of  about  350,000, 
or  about  17%  per  cent.,  while  the  morn¬ 
ing  newspapers’  gain  is  estimated  to 
have  lieen  about  68,000,  or  approximately 
4%  per  cent.  Just  how  this  increase 
will  compare  with  the  balance  of  the 
country  .i-annot  be  stated  definitely.  It 
is  believed  that  the  average  increase  in 
other  cities  will  not  be  so  large,  for  the 
afternoon  papers,  as  was  the  case  in 
.Manhattan,  but  it  is  thought  by  one  clr-  MISS  BERYL  DILL. 

I’ulatlon  authority  that  the  increase 

among  the  morning  newspapers  would  ^^^NE  of  the  most  profound  writers  of  naval  affairs  in  the  country  and  one 
be  about  the  same.  of  the  best  recruiters  which  the  American  navy  has  had,  is  a  young  wo- 

The  evening  papers  exhibited  the  man,  Mi.ss  Beryl  Dill,  editor  of  the  Pacific  Naval  Monthly,  published  at 

greate.st  circulation  gain,  due  to  the  fact  Bremerton,  Wash.,  home  of  one  of  the  largest  United  States  navy  yards.  Thou- 
that  every  one  was  interested.  The  sands  of  persons  who  have  read  technical  ^articles  by  "M.  B.  Dill”  have  little 
amount  of  the  circulation  Increase  va-  suspected  that  the  writer  is  a  woman. 


Tied  with  the  newspaper  and  the  enter- 
pri.se  disjdayed  In  putting  it  out  onto  the 
street.  In  some  cases  the  increase  was 
only  nominal.  In  others  it  was  as  much 
as  26  per  cent.,  which  was  apparently 
high-water  mark,  and  from  that  point  it 
dwindled  down  to  nominal.  Left  to  a 
choice  as  to  the  paper  to  select,  the  read¬ 
er  would  take  the  one  that  showed  the 
greatest  number  of  figures  on  its  first 
page,  and  in  this  case  the  newspapers 
that  printed  more  editions  than  others 
obtained  the  greater  number  of  sales, 
for  the  reason  that  they  were  constant¬ 
ly  adding  to  the  draft  numbers  drawn  in 
Washington.  Some  of  them  printed  the 
numbers  in  red  Ink,  others  displayed 
them  prominently  on  the  first  page,  and 
in  different  w’ays  drew  attention  to  them. 
This  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
.sales. 

The  case  was  different  with  the  morn- 
'ing  new.spapers.  Here  the  figures  were 
complete.  There  was  nothing  to  be  add¬ 
ed  to'  the  list.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
purchase  a  second  paper  to  discover 
whether  one’s  number  had  been  drawn 
since  the  publication  of  the  last  edition. 
The  news  was  the  same,  so  far  as  it  af¬ 
fected  the  numbers,  and  the  increase  in 
the  morning  circulation  was,  therefore, 
small. 

Display  Men  lo  Meet 

The  twentieth  annual  convention  of 
the  International  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Di.splay  Men  will  be  held  in  St. 
Louis  August  6-9, 


Miss  Dill  was  born,  raised,  and  educated  in  Seattle,  While  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Washington  she  took  a  man’s  interest  in  journalism  and  did  more 
than  a  man’s  share  of  the  work  on  the  college  publications.  She  was  the  first 
woman  to  be  elected  editor  of  the  college  annual,  and  during  her  senior  year  was 
assistant  editor  of  the  college  daily.  She  was  graduated  in  1913. 

Following  graduation  Miss  Dill  became  city  editor  of  the  Bremerton  Search¬ 
light,  and  after  she  was  through  working  eight  hours  a  day  doing  street  and 
desk  work,  spent  her  spare  time  writing  articles  for  the  Pacific  Naval  Monthly 
and  also  in  whipping  navy  yard  stories  in  shape  for  the  Seattle  Post-lntelli- 
gencer.  Inasmuch  as  the  town  of  Bremerton  is  maintained  largely  by  the  navy 
yard.  Miss  Dill’s  work  brought  her  in  constant  contact  with  yard  officials  and 
navy  officers.  She  soon  began  to  know  more  about  a  cruiser  than  she  did  a 
cook  stove,  and  rapidly  obtained  a  great  fund  of  technical  information  which  she 
is  now  using  to  advantage  every  day.  Later,  when  the  United  States  entered 
into  the  war,  E.  J.  Friedlander,  president  and  treasurer  of  the  Naval  Publishing 
Company,  which  publi.shes  the  magazine,  received  his  commission  as  ensign 
for  radio  duty  in  the  Naval  Reserves  and  was  called  at  once  to  active  duty. 
Miss  Dill  was  promptly  named  editor  of  the  magazine,  and  has  continued  as 
correspondent  for  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

Miss  Dill’s  work  to-day  con.sists  of  writing  the  entire  magazine,  including 
authoritative  naval  articles  that  will  interest  service  men,  general  navy  yard 
news,  sports,  and  editorial.  She  makes  up  the  magazine  and  also  supervises 
many  of  the  business  department  details.  The  magazine  has  a  representative 
on  most  of  the  ship§  in  the  navy  and  as  a  result  is  really  a  world  publication. 
On  the.  staff  of  tbe/nagazine  ace  arti.sts,  correspondents,  and  casual  contributors 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  including  several  foreign  services. 

Miss  Dill  is  a  remarkably  able  newspaper  woman.  Her  faculty  for  getting 
news  is  as  great  as  her  ability  to  write  what  she  gets,  and  the  two  together 
make  a  combination  productive  of  big  things.  She  has  learned  to  work  rapidly 
and  accurately. 

Miss  Dill  frankly  admits  that  she  is  wrapped  up  in  her  work,  that  she 
thinks  constantly  about  her  magazine,  and  that  at  all  times  she  is  planning 
newer  and  bigger  things.  But  at  the  same  time  her  home  life  Interests  her  the 
most,  and  because  .she  has  not  allowed  her  strenuous  work  to  retard  her  interest 
in  the  things  that  most  women  are  interested  in,  is  why  she  has  so  many  friends. 

She  is  an  able  worker,  very  faithful,  consistent.  She  is  also  a  good  friend. 
— C.  H.  G. 


FAKED  MURDER  STORY 
EXCITES  ALL  GEORGIA 

Inasmurh  as  Sender  of  Dispatrh  Used 
Name  of  Managing  Editor  of  Savan¬ 
nah  Pre?s,  No  Questions  Were  Asked 
— Many  Afternoon  Newspapers  Print 
Sensational  Story. 

All  Georgia  is  excited  over  a  fake 
murder  story  which  was  wired  Tues¬ 
day,  July  17,  from  Savannah,  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  afternoon  newspapers  in  the 
State.  Inasmuch  as  the  story  was 
signed  “Sutllve” — William  G.  Sutllve 
is  managing  editor  of  the  Savannah 
Press — most  of  the  newspapers  which 
received  the  story  printed  it. 

The  story  follows; 

“ -  was  arrested  at  his  home  here 

late  to-day  for  the  murder  of - , 

a  young  woman,  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  and  an  inmate  of  the  red-light  dis¬ 
trict.  It  is  said  -  and  the  v.'oman 

had  quarrelled  on  several  occasions  re¬ 
cently,  and  he  had  on  one  occasion 
slapped  her  face  severely.  The  woman 
died  in  an  ambulance  on  the  way  to  a 
hospital. 

“Before  losing  consciousness  she  was 

asked  why  -  shot  her,  and  she  only 

replied  she  did  not  know,  as  she  and 

- were  friends,  however  stating  that 

they  had  quarrelled  the  day  before, 
though  they  were  on  good  terms  the 
morning  of  the  shooting. 

“ - went  to  the - wom.an’s  home, 

and  after  remaining  ■  there  for  a  while, 
it  is  said,  the  two  began  to  quarrel 
when  he  reprimanded  her  for  being 
absent  from  the  house  when  he  had 
previously  called.  It  Is  said  she  .flapped 

- face  and - began  to  fire  on  her 

with  a  38-calibre  automatic  revolver. 

-  aim  was  true  to  the  mark,  five  of 

eight  shots  fired  finding  their  victim. 

“ - is  a  printer,  forty  years  of  age, 

and  now  employed  on  the  Savannah 
Press  as  foreman  of  the  composing- 

room.  -  is  decidedly  pro-German, 

and  through  this  characteristic  is  one 
of  the  most  despised  men  in  hl.s  fra¬ 
ternity.  He  came  to  Savannah  several 
years  ago  from  Macon,  where  he  was 
reared  and  has  family  connections,  and 
has  remained  here  since  that  time. 

“SUTLIVE.” 

The  woman  mentioned  in  the  story 
lived  at  one  time  in  Savannah.  Wil¬ 
liam  G.  Sutllve,  at  the  time  the  story 
was  sent,  was  at  Thomasville,  attend¬ 
ing  the  annual  convention  of  the  Geor¬ 
gia  Weekly  Press  Association.  The 
man  involved  was  in  Macon,  and  at 
the  very  hour  that  the  story  wrs  re¬ 
ceived  was  in  the  composing-room  of 
the  Macon  News.  When  he  heard  of 
the  story  he  left  at  once  for  Savannah. 

Investigation  of  the  story  was  started 
late  Tuesday  afternoon,  when  a  ser¬ 
vice  mes.sage  was  received  from  the 
Savannah  Press  from  an  Alabama 
newspaper  which  had  refused  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  story.  The  original  story  was 
found  in  the  office  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company.  The  me.ssenger 
boy  who  received  the  story  said  that 
some  one  gave  it  to  him  on  the  street. 
No  questions  were  asked  of-  the  boy 
when  he  brought  the  story  Into  ’the 
office,  because  Mr.  Sutllve  is  so  well 
known  and  his  name  was  attached  to 
the  message. 

Buys  Publishing  House 
The  Keystone  Publishing  Company, 
of  Philadelphia,  publishers  of  the  Key¬ 
stone  Weekly,  the  Keystone  Magazine 
of  Optometry,  and  a  number  of  .stand¬ 
ard  technical  treati.ses,  was  purchased 
recently  by  Bartley  J.  Doyle,  president 
and  business  manager  of  the  company. 
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CINCINNATI  TIMES-STAR 
EXPOSES  GERMAN  PRESS 


Ohio  Newspaper  Publishes  Daily  Trans¬ 
lations  from  Local  German  News¬ 
papers  and  Succeeds  in  Arousing  Pub¬ 
lic  Sentiment  to  Protest  Against  Un¬ 
patriotic  Utterances. 

VV.'tli  an  Intensely  interesting  and 
wideiy  read  editorial  feature  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Times-Star  has  performed  a  pa¬ 
triotic  service  in  partly  muzzling  the 
local  German  press. 

Editorial  outbursts  which  for  anti¬ 
patriotism  could  scarcely  be  equalled  in 
this  country  had  marked  the  daily  is¬ 
sues  of  Cincinnati’s  German  daiiies,  the 
Volkshlatt  and  Freie  Presse,  and  Abend 
I’resse. 

With  a  large  population  of  German 
born,  or  German-reading,  citizens  this 
resulted  in  a  situation  both  unpleasant 
and  somewhat  dangerous.  So  the 
'I'iines-Star  started  a  department  head¬ 
ed  “Our  Patriotic  Column,”  under  which 
it  printed  daily  translations  from  the 
two  hyphenate  papers. 

Here  are  some  of  the  excerpts: 

“If  the  U-iboats  floally  make  conditions  nn- 
iK'nrable  for  Kn^^Iand  she  may  venture  a  great 
attack  on  the  German  harbors.  Very  likely  our 
own  fleet  would  then  have  an  opportunity  to 
show  that  It  Is  worthy  of  Its  glorious  traditions. 
Hut  no  one  could  foretell  the  results  of  such 
a  gigantic  battle.” 


“If  we  cut  off  our  food  supplies  from  neutral 
Kiirope  It  Is  unquestionable  they  will  look  upon 
this  as  an  unfriendly  act.” — Freie  Presse. 


“General  Brussiloff  la  confldent  that  the  Itns- 
slan  army  will  do  Its  duty.  We  think  so,  too, 
hut  the  question  Is  as  to  what  the  army  con¬ 
siders  Its  duty,  and  even  Brussiloff  could  not 
answer  this  question  without  ‘Ifs’  and  ‘buts.’  ” 
-  -.\bend  fresse. 


The  German  papers  also  became  en- 
thu.sia.stic  over  the  results  of  the  German 
air  raids  on  I^ondon  and  pronounced 
them  great  victories.  I.solated  attacks 
had  been  made  frequently  on  their  ut- 
tei-ances  by  the  American  press,  but  it 
wa.s  only  the  Times-Star’s  daily  trans¬ 
lations  which  finaliy  brought  relief. 

First  there  was  a  noticeable  .soften¬ 
ing  of  the  attacks  on  the  Allies,  and 
a  few  days  ago  the  Times-Star  an¬ 
nounced  it  would  have  to  discontinue  its 
column  "due  to  the  lack  of  material.” 
If  occasion  arose  the  column  would  be 
re.sumed,  it  was  announced,  however. 

Hecause  of  the  large  German  vote  in 
Cincinnati  politicians  have  always  ko¬ 
towed  to  it.  The  county  and  the  State 
s[)end  huge  sums  each  year  in  legal 
advertising  in  the  German  papers,  al¬ 
though  they  do  not  use  any  other  for¬ 
eign-language  new.spapers  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

The  attitude  of  the  German  papers  on 
the  war  raised  a  .storm  of  protest  over 
their  be’ng  subsidized  with  public  funds 
as  well,  and  it  is  planned  that  legi.sla- 
tion  be  sought  to  abolish  this  system. 

The  City  Council  has  been  asked  also 
to  demand  that  German  papers  run  in 
parallel  columns  English  translations  of 
all  German  news  and  editorials  in  the 
“interests  of(  publ’c  safety.”  This  pro¬ 
posal  was  denounced  by  the  German 
dailies. 

The  Cincinnati  Post  has  taken  a  lead 
In  the  fight  against  German  papers  re¬ 
ceiving  public  advertising. 


Press  Club  Helps  Soldiers 
The  New  York  Press  Club  this  week 
gave  $fil4.50  to  the  New  York  Sun’.s 
“ToIku-co  Fund  for  Our  Soldiers  in  the 
'J'renches.” 


Cynical  men  on  a  copy  desk  destroy 
more  human  lntere.st  copy  than  they 
print. 


SOUTHERN  EDITOR  PREACHES  DIVERSIFIED 
FARMING  AND  GETS  GENUINE  RE-ULTS 


C.  P.  .T.  IkKX)NEy, 

Managing  Editor,  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 


CP.  J.  M(X)NEY,  managing  editor  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal,  is  one  of  the  ablest  newspaper  men  in  the  South.  Not  only  is  he, 
a  remarkable  editor,  producing  daily  a  powerful  newspaper,  but  he  is  al.so 
one  of  the  bigge.st  hearted,  most  lovable  men  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Mooney  was  born  in  Kentucky.  He  owns  a  farm  and  a  graveyard  in 
Kentucky.  The  graveyard  contains  the  bones  of  his  ancestors.  .He  loves  Mem¬ 
phis,  but  he  says  he  expects  to  be  buried  in  his  Kentucky  graveyard. 

In  college  Mr.  Mooney  studied  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  but  found 
those  things  didn’t  pay  grocery  bills  Immediately.  He  specialized  in  mathe¬ 
matics  and  learned  a  little  civil  engineering  and  then  took  up  telegraphing. 
Then  he  taught  school  in  Kentucky  and  later  went  to  Arkansiis  and  worked  on 
a  newspaper  while  reading  law. 

Mr.  Mooney  went  to  Memphis  in  1890  and  went  to  work  on  the  Memphis 
Daily.  In  1896  he  became  managing  editor  of  the  Commercial  Appeal.  In  1902 
he  came  to  New  York  and  worked  three  months  with  Frank  Munsey.  That 
was  during  the  dying  days  of  the  Daily  News. 

Charles  M.  Palmer,  New  York  Newspaper  broker,  introduced  Mr.  Mooney  to 
Mr.  Hearst.  Mr.  Hearst  hired  Mr.  Mooney.  Mr.  Mooney  was  with  Mr.  Hear.st 
until  1908  as  managing  editor  and  editorial  writer,  and  then  resigned  to  return 
to  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal.  At  once  he  started  in  to  interest  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  di'^ersified  farming. 

Formerly,  the  entire  country  near  Memphis  was  a  one-crop  region — cotton. 
In  the  last  ten  years  there  has  lieen  a  revolution.  In  the  same  country  to-day  is 
marketed  wheat,  corn,  cattle,  and  hay  as  well  as  cotton.  Mr.  Mooney  con- 
.stantly  talks  diversified  farming  and  also  is  always  fighting  tuberculosis.  Or, 
to  use  Mr.  Mooney’s  own  words,  “My  recreation  is  fighting  tuberculosis,  en¬ 
couraging  diversified  farming,  and  making  country  life  a  little  more  plea.sant 
for  the  women  and  children.” 

As  a  side  i.ssue,  Mr.  Mooney’s  chief  activity  during  the  last  two  years  has 
lieen  impeaching  circuit  judges  and  ousting  unfaithful  public  officials. 

“My  side  lines  are  editorial  writing,  but  my  regular  job  is  being  managing 
editor,”  said  Mr.  Mooney  recently. 

In  the  photograph  above  Mr.  Mooney  submits  evidence  to  show  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  diversified  farming  in  the  South. 


SCOOP  REPORTED  DEAD 
PROVES  TO  BE  ALIVE 


Chicago  News-paper  Men  Watch  with 
Real  Interest  Controversy  ^'hich  Has 
Arisen  in  Office  of  Former  Chicago 
Press  Club  Magazine  -New  Publica¬ 
tion  Will  Appear  Soon. 

Chicago  newspaper  men  are  watching 
with  lntere.st  the  heated  controversy 
that  lately  arose  in  the  office  of  the 
Scoop,  originally  the  official  organ  of 
the  Chicago  Pre.ss  Club,  but  later  under 
independent  ownership. 

Trouble  began  after  the  .lime  issue 
came  from  the  pre.ss,  involving  certain 
business  arrangements.  There  wa.s  a 
split  between  the  editor,  De  Cys'e  Fer- 
ree  Ca.ss,  and  the  bu.siness  m.'inager, 
Herbert  E.  tlimliel.  Mr.  Cass  drew 
away  after  suing  out  a  writ  of  attach¬ 
ment  and  taking  the  tangible  property 
from  the  office  of  the  iiaper.  He  at  once 
liegan  work  and  announced  he  would 
publish  the  Dead  Line  in  the  intere.st 
of  the  newspaper  editorial  rooms 
throughout  the  country,  retaining  the 
policy  established  by  the  Scoop. 

It  was  announced  through  the  press 
that  “the  Scoop  was  dead.”  Some  time 
later  a  statement  was  i.ssued  by  Mr. 
Gimbel  to  the  effect  that,  owing  to 
“some  differences,  Mr.  Cass  had  been 
ousted  by  the  board  of  directors.” 

“.Mr.  Ca.ss  became  angry  and  sued  for 
$219,”  .said  J.  Kentner  Elliott,  attorney 
for  the  Scoop  Publishing  Company,  of 
Illinois.  “We  owed  him  part  of  one 
week’s  salary.  His  services  were  un- 
.satisfactory  and  the  ousting  followed, 
it  is  incorrect  to  say  that  the  Scoop 
will  discontinue  publication.” 

The  July  issue  of  the  Scoop  came  out 
as  predicted,  but  was  smaller  in  size 
than  in  past  years.  Following  this, 
Mr.  Cass  announced  that  the  Dead  Line 
would  appear  on  Augu.st  1. 

“The  Scoop  was  owned  by  a  private 
corporation,  known  as  the  .Scoop  Pub- 
lisluug  Company,  of  West  Virginia,”  he 
said.  “I  had  half-intere.st  in  the  com¬ 
pany  and  held  the  office  of  secretary. 
Hecause  I  couldn’t  get  any  money  to 
pay  our  bilks,  and  couldn’t  sanction  the 
business-getting  methods  aoopted  Hiy 
the  busine.s.s  department,  I  resigned. 

“1  then  attached  the  tangible  prop¬ 
erty  to  get  what  was  coining  to  me. 
laiter  I  called  a  meeting  of  a’i  the  Chi¬ 
cago  newspaper  men  1  could  get  to¬ 
gether,  who  had  formerly  backed  the 
papor,  and  wo  docidod  to  issuo  a  new 
publication,  following  the  established 
policy  of  the  Scoop,  but  calling  it  the 
Dead  Line.  1  have  been  promised  un¬ 
divided  coiiperation. 

"1  have  noticed  that  the  Scoop,  which 
has  appeared,  is  issued  by  the  Sioop 
Publishing  Company,  of  Illinois,  and 
that  nearly  every  word  in  it  has  been 
copied  from  other  publications. 

“’I'he  following  advisory  board  has 
agreed  to  aid  me:  Sam  Ki.ser,  editor 
of  the  Dayton  News;  Melville  E.  Stone, 
general  manager  of  the  .Yssociated 
Ihe.ss;  A.  T.  .McDonald,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Toronto  Daily  News;  A.  H. 
Krock,  managing  editor  of  the  I..ouis- 
ville  Courier-Journal;  Erne.st  .McGaf- 
fey,  poet  and  secretary  of  the  bureau 
of  Provincial  Information  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Government;  George  Sc'.ilos.ser, 
secretary  of  the  National  Editorial  .\s- 
.sociation;  C.  P.  Hooker,  secretary  of 
the  Chicago  Trade  Press  A.s.sociation ; 
Laurence  E.  Woodworth,  .secretary  of 
brothers  of  the  book  Society;  George 
G.  .Nathan,  managing  editor  of  Smart 
Set  Magazine;  Clare  briggs,  cartoon¬ 
ist;  (’.  D.  bachelor,  and  William  G. 
Edens,  who  is  secretary  of  the  (’entral 
Trust  Company  of  Illinois.” 
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RAEMAKERS,  DUTCH  CARTOONIST,  HATED 

BY  THE  KAISER,  IS  VISITING  AMERICA 


EDWIN  T.  EARL  IN  ANSWER  TO  ROSEWATER 
DECLARES  SUIT  IS  "MALICIOUS”  ATTACK 


Man  Whose  Pictures  on  the  Entry  of  the  United  States  Into  the  War 
Worry  the  Prussian  Military  Caste,  Is  in  New  York  to 
Study  America,  Which,  He  Says,  Is  the 
Pivotal  Point  at  the  Present  Time. 


Says  that  Mr.  Rosewater  Was  Dismissed  for  "Incompetency,  Inefficiency 
and  Other  Reasons” — Astonishing  Charges  of  Fraud  and  Misrep¬ 
resentation  Are  Made  in  Suit — Mr.  Earl  Made  Defendant 
in  Another  Suit  Filed  by  Former  Employee. 


Louis  Raemakers. 


LOUIS  RAEMAKERS.  whose  car¬ 
toons  depicting  the  hideousness  of 
German  warfare  have  aroused  the 
ire  of  the  Kaiser  and  the  Prussian  mili* 
tary  caste,  arrived  in  the  United  States 
Tuesday.  He  is  a  little,  inoffensive- 
looking  man,  mild  mannered,  and  of 
gentle  mien.  Since  the  entrance  of  the 
ITnited  States  into  the  war,  Raemakers 
ha.s  drawn  cartoons  that  have  worried 
the  Germans.  Try  as  does  the  Prussian 
organization  to  keep  them  out  of  Ger¬ 
many,  some  way  or  other  they  And  their 
way  over  the  shell-torn  fronts,  and 
through  the  hedge  of  glittering  bay¬ 
onets,  to  the  people  who  can  see  at  a 
glance  what  the  entrance  of  the  new  ally 
into  the  world  war  means. 

His  cartoons  depicting  Uncle  Sam’s 
decision  to  fight,  the  arrival  of  the 
American  troops  in  France,  the  prep¬ 
arations  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
force,  speed,  and  vigor  that  are  develop¬ 
ing  in  the  campaign  being  prepared  by 
the  latest  of  Germany’s  foes,  with  all 
of  America’s  wealth,  resources,  and  in¬ 
itiative,  have  been  galling  to  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  Now  he  is  here,  to  study  the 
United  States  at  close  range,  to  see  and 
meet  the  people,  to  get  the  spirit  of  the 
man  in  the  street,  to  understand  what 
it  means,  and  to  know  from  observation 
and  contact  just  what  America  is  do¬ 
ing. 

AMERICANS  APPEAL  TO  HIM. 

’The  alert,  clear-eyed  American  ap¬ 
pealed  to  Raemakers  on  his  arrival.  The 
elastic  stepping,  quick  thinking,  mat¬ 
ter-of-fact  people,  who  are  ready  to  do 
and  die,  who  look  on  the  war  as  work 
which  must  be  finished,  and  who  accept 
the  task  with  clear-sighted  knowledge 
of  all  that  it  means,  but  with  the  deter¬ 
mination  to  complete  the  work  at  any 
cost,  were  the  first  thing  that  struck  the 
Dutch  cartoonist. 

His  constantly  moving  bands  fairly 
itched  to  get  to  work.  It  was  all  new  to 
him.  The  Americans  were  different. 
And  here  he  was,  among  them,  breath¬ 
ing  the  same  air,  walking  the  same 
streets,  living  and  rubbing  elbows  with 
the  men  who  are  to  finish  the  fight  that 
Germany  started.  He  wanted  to  get  to 
work  right  away.  It  was  all  so  wonder¬ 
ful  that  it  appealed  to  his  mind.  Pre¬ 
viously  he  had  made  his  pictures  of 
Uncle  Sam  predicated  on  the  effect  that 
the  American  entrance  into  the  war  had 
produced  on  the  other  side.  Almost  upon 
his  arrival  be  saw  America  differently. 
He  realized  the  power  behind  it.  Every¬ 
where,  on  all  sides,  he  witnessed  the  ra¬ 
pidity  with  which  the  United  States  is 
preparing  to  strike  swift  and  heavy 
blows. 

The  “we  are  in  it  and  must  finish  the 
job’’  attitude  of  the  average  man  struck 
him.  He  was  among  people  who  had  a 
task  to  perform,  who  realized  the  enor¬ 
mousness  of  the  work  before  them,  and 
who,  having  taken  up  arms,  would  see 
the  fight  through  to  a  victorious  finish. 

All  of  this  has  added  to  Raemakers’s 
already  large  store  of  ideas.  It  has  open¬ 
ed  to  him  limitless  possibilities  of  ex¬ 
tending  his  work  that  will  aid  the  Al¬ 
lies  and  drive  the  goad  deeper  into  Ger¬ 
many. 

UNITED  STATES  THE  PIVOTAL  POINT. 

“The  United  States  is  the  pivotal  point 
just  now,”  he  said.  “It  is  the  centre. 
Formerly  England  was  the  military  cen¬ 


tre  of  gravity.  Now  the  power  rests 
with  America.”  It  was  with  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  the  United  States  is  the  cen¬ 
tre  that  he  came  here,  to  get  acquainted 
with  Americans,  to  understand  them 
better,  to  know  them,  that  he  might  tell 
the  world  just  what  American  entrance 
into  the  world  conflict  means.  He  wants 
to  understand  the  American  psychology 
of  the  situation — and  it  burst  upon  him 
in  its  tremendous  significance  the  first 
day  of  his  arrival.  Already  he  is  at 
work,  producing  a  series  of  cartoons, 
Raemakers’s  “made  in  America”  pic¬ 
tures. 

Raemakers  thinks  in  terms  of  inter¬ 
nationalism.  He  looks  like  an  idealist. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  he  is  one  of  the 
most  practical  men  in  the  world.  Before 
the  war,  an  artist,  an  idealist — he  lived 
his  ideals — the  trail  of  misery,  woe, 
and  unhappiness  left  in  the  rear  of 
the  onsweeping  Prussian  forces  toward 
Paris  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war 
aroused  bis  ire,  kindled  the  fires  of  bis 
indignation,  and  caused  the  portrait 
painter,  almost  unknown  except  in  bis 
local  circle  in  Holland,  to  develop,  over¬ 
night,  it  seemed,  into  a  cartoonist  whose 
pictures  drove  as  straight  as  an  arrow 
to  the  heart  of  Prussian  junkerdom. 
Now  his  cartoons  appear  in  newspapers 
printed  in  thirty  languages. 

VISITED  BELGIUM. 

When  the  war  started  the  stories  of 
German  barbarism  shocked  him.  He 
could  not  believe  them.  So  he  crossed 
the  line  into  Belgium,  and  in  the  path 
of  desolation  left  by  the  Invading  Ger¬ 
man  army  he  found  the  misery  he  bad 
heard  about,  and  which  he  could  not  be¬ 
lieve.  He  witnessed  shocking  brutali¬ 
ties  and  the  terrible  oppression  of  the 
Belgians  by  the  Prussian  hordes.  Rae¬ 


makers,  when  he  saw  this,  forgot  that 
he  was  a  portrait  painter.  He  turned 
cartoonist,  and  sent  his  pictures  to  the 
newspapers  of.  Amsterdam.  They  rais¬ 
ed  a  storm  of  protest  on  the  part  of 
Germany.  In  their  efforts  to  drive  him 
out  of  Holland,  the  Germans  succeeded 
in  calling  the  attention  of  the  world  to 
his  genius,  and  since  that  day  he  has 
proved  a  thorn  in  Ihe  side  of  the  Kaiser. 

Raemakers  is  small,  about  up  to  the 
shoulder  of  the  average  man.  He  wears 
a  small  chin  beard,  has  kindly  blue  eyes, 
a  broad,  high  forehead,  and  blond  hair. 
He  .speaks  English  slowly,  but  perfectly, 
carefully  selecting  his  words.  His  hands 
move  constantly,  though  he  is  in  no 
sense  nervous,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  he  has  made  it  a  business  of  get¬ 
ting  on  the  nerves  of  the  Kaiser  and  his 
cohorts. 

When  he  went  to  England  eighteen 
months  ago,  he  shocked  John  Bull,  who 
was  still  leisurely  buckling  on  his  ar¬ 
mor.  The  brutality  of  the  Prussian  was 
almost  unbelievable.  Raemakers  depict¬ 
ed  It,  and  his  pictures  were  driven  home 
by  successive  acts  of  wantonness  which 
eventually  forced  Great  Britain  to  put 
forth  her  greatest  efforts  to  restrain 
Kaiserism,  and  compelled  the  United 
States  to  enter  the  war. 

He  has  received  letters  threatening 
him  with  death.  To  them  he  pays  no 
attention.  Only  when  he  speaks  of  the 
brutality  of  the  Germans  and  of  their 
fiendish  aggre.sslveness  do  his  eyes  kin¬ 
dle  and  his  voice  harden. 


Rule  A.  No.  1. — Thrice  read  the  para¬ 
graph  reflecting  upon  the  character  of 
woman,  child,  minister,  or  any  other 
person  whose  reputation  is  his  chief 
asset. 


ASTONISHING  allegations  of  fraud 
and  missrepresentation  are  made 
by  Charles  C.  Ro.sewater,  until  re¬ 
cently  bu.sineas  manager  of  the  Earl 
publications  in  Los  Angeles,  in  the  dam¬ 
age  .suit  filed  recently  against  Edwin  T. 
Earl,  publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
press  and  Tribune.  Mr.  Earl,  in  his  re¬ 
ply,  brands  the  suit  as  “maliciou-s,”  and 
adds  that  .Mr.  Rosewater  was  dismissed 
for  “incomix‘tency,  inefficiency,  and 
other  reasons.” 

Following  is  Mr.  Earl’s  statement  to 
The  Editor  and  Publisher: 

MR.  EARL'S  STATEMENT. 

"Rosewater  signed  and  made  sworn 
affidavit  Express-Tribune  circulation  in 
April  la.st  covering  six  months  ending 
March  31.  During  his  employment, 
March  to  July,  he  never  intimated  one 
word  al>out  alleged  circulation  padding 
until  recent  suit.  Evidently  Rosewater 
perjured  himself  in  April  or  when  he 
filed  recent  suit.  Pacts  are,  there  was 
no  circulation  padding,  but  there  were 
loose  methods  and  irregularities  which 
Rosewater  had  emphatic  instructions  to 
remedy,  beginning  in  February  and  re¬ 
peated  by  the  writer  many  times  during 
March,  April,  May,  June.  His  gross 
neglect  and  failure  to  do  this  led  to  his 
dismissal.  Chicago  Audit  Bureau’s 
auditor,  who  has  been  working  on  our 
circulation  since  June  1,  has  repeatedly 
.stated  Rosewater's  charges  of  padded 
circulation  are  grossly  exaggerated. 
Auditor’s  examination  is  about  finished 
and  we  hope  to  have  definite  figures 
soon.” 

Mr.  Rosewater  makes  these  charges: 

WHAT  MR.  ROSEWATER  CHARGES. 

That  in  February  Earl  represented  to 
him  that  the  circulation  of  the  Evening 
Express  was  more  than  60,000,  when  in 
fact  the  bona-fide  circulation  was  less 
than  40,000. 

That  Earl  represented  the  Daily  Trib¬ 
une  to  have  a  circulation  of  58,000, 
when,  in  fact,  its  bona-fide  circulation 
was  less  than  40,000. 

That  the  Rural  World  circulation, 
represented  to  him  as  bona-fide,  is  in 
reality  “sheet-written,”  the  Express 
Tribune  Company  paying  55  cents  to  a 
circulation  company  for  each  50-cent 
annual  sub-scription  tunned  in  by  it. 

SAYS  advertisers  GET  REBATES. 

That  many  advertisers  in  the  Express 
and  Tribune  who  pay  35  cents  an  inch 
get  a  rebate  of  10  cents  an  inch,  and 
others  who  pay  50  cents  an  inch  get  a 
rebate  of  25  cents  an  inch,  the  object 
being,  the  complaint  says,  to  deceive 
other  advertisers  into  paying  the  high¬ 
est  rates. 

That  though  Earl  represented  to  him 
that  his  lo.sses  for  the  year  1916  in  the 
publication  of  the  Expre.ss,  Tribune,  and 
Rural  World  were  $275,393.89,  his  losses 
were  in  truth  much  more. 

As  to  the  circulation  of  the  Express 
and  Tribune,  the  plaintiff  avers  that  it 
is  not  “genuine  and  acceptable  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  standards  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations,  and,  in  fact,  is  subject 
to  a  discount  of  30  per  cent,”  because 
of  “illicit  and  illegitimate  circulation 
practices.” 

ASKS  FOR  DAMAGES. 

Rosewater’s  contract  provided  that 
(.Concluded  on  page  24) 
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GEORGIA  EDITORS  HOLD 
THIRTY-FIRST  MEETING 


Southern  Publishers  Follow  Lead  Set  by 
O.her  Orftanizations  in  Urging  Gov¬ 
ernment  Control  of  Print  Paper  In¬ 
dustry — Editors  Hear  W.  J.  Harris,  of 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  thirty-first  annual  convention  of 
the  Georgia  Weekly  Press  Association 
was  held  July  16,  17,  and  18,  at  Thomas- 
ville,  Ga.  The  attendance  this  year 
was  unusually  large,  and  an  especially 
creditable  programme  was  presented. 

The  speakers  on  the  opening  day  in¬ 
cluded  Claud  Methvln,  editor  of  the 
Flastman  Times  Journal;  W.  C.  Wood- 
hall,  editor  of  the  Industrial  Index  of 
('olumbus;  Franc  Mangum,  editor  of 
the  Swainsboro  Forest  Blade.  J.  C.  Mc- 
Auliffe,  of  the  Augusta  Chronicle,  the 
retiring  president,  presided. 

The  speakers  on  the  second  day  were 
W.  G.  Sutlive,  managing  editor  of  the 
Savannah  Press;  W.  T.  Anderson,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Macon  Telegraph;  William  J. 
Harris,  member  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission, 

TEU.8  ABOUT  COMMISSION’S  WORK. 

Mr.  Harris  told  about  the  Commis- 
.sion’s  work  in  connection  with  the 
print-paper  industry,  and  upon  the 
conclusion  cf  his  address  was  extended 
a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  talk.  The  As- 
.sociation  also  adopted  a  resolution  en¬ 
dorsing  the  action  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Comml.ssion  in  urging  Government 
control  of  print  paper  mills. 

General  Leonard  A.  Wood,  command¬ 
er  of  the  Southeastern  Military  Depart¬ 
ment,  gave  a  patriotic  address  which 
was  listened  to  with  intense  interest. 

J.  Kelly  Simmons,  of  the  McRae  En¬ 
terprise,  artd  Paul  Harber,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Commerce  Observer, 
the  president-elect,  gave  instructive 
talks. 

MR.  HARBER  NAMED  PRESIDENT. 

Mr.  Harber  was  elected  president. 
The  other  officers  elected  are:  First 
vice-president,  J.  Kelly  Simmons,  of  the 
McRae  Enterprise;  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  W.  G.  Sutlive,  of  the  Savannah 
Press;  secretary,  C.  E.  Beens,  of  the 
Butler  Herald;  corresponding  secre¬ 
tary,  H.  M.  Stanley,  of  the  Dublin 
Courier-Herald;  treasurer,  J.  J.  Howell, 
of  the  Cuthbert  Leader.  The  two  secre¬ 
taries  and  the  treasurer  have  held  of¬ 
fice  for  many  years. 

The  executive  committee  will  deter¬ 
mine  the  place  of  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Harber,  the  new  president  of  the 
A.ssociation,  is  one  of  the  best-known 
country  publishers  in  Georgia.  He  es¬ 
tablished  the  Commerce  Observer,  in 
1909,  and  has  been  editor  and  publish¬ 
er  ever  since.  The  Observer  is  one  of 
the  most  influential  country  newspapers 
in  the  State. 


Wants  Name  Changed 
Becau.se  he  believes  the  present  war 
will  make  a  German  name  obnoxious  in 
this  country  for  years  to  come,  George 
W.  Ochs,  former  publisher  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  I^edger.  and  a  brother  of 
.\dolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Times,  has  asked  the  courts  in 
Philadelphia  to  change  his  name  to 
fieorge  W.  Ochs  Oakes. 


Named  University  Instructor 
W.  J.  De  Grouchy,  aa.sistant  manager 
of  the  .sales  division  of  the  Curtis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Philadelphia,  formerly 
with  the  Philadelphia  Pres.s,  has  been 
selected  by  the  Temple  University  as 
Instructor  in  busine.ss  English  and  sales 
correspondent. 


]NE\^  SPARER  MAKERS  AT  WORK 


H.  L.  CRIST. 


HL.  CRIST,  managing  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  is  a  Quiet,  intense 
^worker.  He  is  a  man  who  plans  his  work  ahead  and  coordinates  the 
efforts  of  his  force.  Firmly  imjiressed  with  the  traditions  of  the  Eagle, 
for  which  ho  lives,  it  has  been  his  one  thought  to  develop  the  service  that 
newspaper  renders  to  its  rendor.s,  to  emphasize  its  po.sition,  and  to  extend  its 
facilitie.s,  Mr.  Crist  is  one  of  tho.se  live-wire  ncw'-'pajier  men  who  get.s  and 
prints  the  news  while  it  is  news.  But  he  does  not  follow  spectacular  methods. 

Typifying  the  service  the  Eagle  renders  to  the  ix-ople  of  Brooklyn  and 
the  extent  to  which  Mr.  Cri.st  figures  in  advance,  it  may  lie  .stated  that  he  has 
just  had  prepared  a  card  index  of  every  Brooklyn  man  who  is  in  the  army 
or  navy,  and  all  w'ho  registered  under  the  Selective  Draft  law.  This  enabled 
the  Eagle,  with  the  drawing  of  the  master  numbers  in  Washington  recently,  to 
print  the  name  and  address  of  every  man  in  Brooklyn  who  is  liable  for  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  new  national  army.  If  a  casualty  list  comes  in  from  France,  the  Eagle 
will  be  able  to  give  friends  and  aiQuaintances  of  the  men  any  information  they 
seek.  If  the  man  is  prominent  in  Brooklyn,  the  Eagle  will  have  the  information 
at  hand.  Mr.  Crist  knew  that,  in  war  times,  newsjiaper  offices  are  crowded 
by  anxious  friends  and  relatives,  seeking  additional  facts.  That  is  the  re;ison 
the  Eagle  has  been  fortified  in  advance  wdth  information  that  may  any  day 
prove  to  be  invaluable. 

.Mr.  Crist  entered  the,  Washington  office  of  the  Eagle  twenty-four  years  ago. 
He  became  assi.stant  to  the  Washington  reprcM'ntative,  and  later  represented 
the  Eagle  in  the  nation’s  capital.  He  knows  personally  many  statesmen.  It 
is  said  of  him  that  his  knowledge  of  public  affairs  and  men  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  is  not  exceeded  by  that  of  any  other  newspaia-r  man  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Crist’s  early  newspaper  expirieiice  was  conlined  to  the  work  of  cor¬ 
respondence.  He  handled  national  conventions,  and  once  a  year  came  to 
Brooklyn  to  take  care  of  national  politics  for  his  paper.  Beyond  that  he  had 
had  no  direct  training.  Imagine  his  suriiri.se  w'hen  he  was  summoned  to  Brook¬ 
lyn  and  appointed  assistant  city  editor!  He  h;id  never  written  a  head  in  his 
life,  knew  nothing  about  the  marking  of  copy  or  writing  instructions  for  the 
printer.  That  he  adapted  himself  to  the  new  iiosition,  and  made  good,  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  three  weeks  later'he  was  made  city  editor.  His  talent  had 
been  di.scovered  by  some  one  higher  up  in  the  organization,  and  he  was  given 
the  opportunity  to  di.splay  it.  Three  months  iater  he  became  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor,  and  later  was  made  managing  editor,  the  position  he  now  holds. 

He  went  forward  by  sheer  force  of  merit.  He  had  grasped  the  ideas  and 
the  ideals  of  the  Eagle.  His  one  thought  was  to  broaden  the  .service  of  the 
newspaper,  to  make  it  sought  more  and  more  by  the  pi;ople.  Gne  of  his  plans 
was  the  i>olicy  of  Interesting  the  young  people  of  Brooklyn.  The  Eagle  made 
a  practice  of  printing  every  month  the  honor  roll  of  .students  in  the  Brooklyn 
schools — 30,000  name.s.  It  required  twelve  jiages  of  .«<)lid  agate  to  do  thi.s.  It 
was  what  Brooklyn  wanted. 

Mr.  Crist  conceived  the  idea  of  sustaining  the  intere.st  of  the  young  people, 
of  doing  something  for  them,  of  interesting  them,  and  this  he  does  by  the 
publication  of  news  in  which  they  are  directly  intere.sted.  It  developed  that 
not  only  are  the  young  people  interested,  but  the  older  ones  also. 

Mr.  Crist’s  hobby  is  golf.  He  belongs  to  the  Gridiron  CTub,  the  National 
Press  Club  (charter  member)  of  Wa-shington,  the  Crescent  Club  of  Brooklyn,  and 
the  (fherry  Valley  Golf  Club. 


HALDEMAN  CASE  GOES 
TO  COURT  OF  APPEALS 


Litigation  Involving  Control  of  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal  and  Louisville 

Times  Goes  to  Higher  Court — Disso¬ 
lution  of  Injunction  in  Favor  of 

Bruce  Haldeman  Is  Sought. 

On  motion  for  the  di.s.solutlon  of  the 
injunction  gmnted  in  favor  of  Bruce 
Haldeman.  the  case  involving  control  of 
the  business  and  editorial  departments 
of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and 
the  Ixiuisville  Times  is  now  before  the 
Court  of  .\ppeals  of  Kentucky. 

Notice  that  the  motion  would  be  made 
liefore  .Judge  Shackelford  Miller  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  given  by  attorneys  for  the 
defendant  individuals  in  the  action,  W. 
B.  Haldeman,  Henry  Watterson,  Col. 
Bennett  H.  Young,  to  the  court,  and  the 
plaintiff.  Judge  Miller,  in  view,  it  is 
understood,  of  the  conspicuous  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  litigation,  invited  his  associates 
of  the  .^jipellate  Court,  now  in  midsum¬ 
mer  recess,  to  sit  with  him  in  the  case, 
and  hear  arguments  on  the  motion, 
which  were  made  on  Tuesday,  Accord¬ 
ingly,  five  of  the  other  judges  were  pres¬ 
ent,  one  only.  Judge  Gus  Thomas,  be¬ 
ing  ab.sent.  The  finding  of  the  highest 
court  in  the  State  will  therefore  repre- 
.sent  the  opinions  of  six  of  the  .seven 
memlK'rs.  I'ntil  this  is  handed  down  the 
injunction  against  the  defendants  will  be 
in  force. 

Helm  Bruce,  of  counsel  for  Bruce  Hal¬ 
deman,'  pre.sented  the  case  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff.  He  went  into  the  history  of  e.stab- 
Ii.shment  of  the  two  papers,  and  spoke 
of  the  part  Bruce  Haldeman  has  taken 
in  their  management  since  the  death  of 
his  father,  Walter  N.  Haldeman.  He 
reviewed  the  course  of  events  until  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  estate  and  making  of  the 
contract  providing  that  the  stock  of 
Miss  Isabel  Haldeman,  one  of  the  three 
surviving  children,  should  be  voted  to 
retain  Bruce  Haldeman  and  Col.  Halde¬ 
man  in  their  respective  offices,  and  pro¬ 
viding  that  the  brothers  were  to  aasure 
Miss  Haldeman  a  dividend  of  8  iier  cent, 
on  her  stock  whether  the  properties 
I)roduced  the  revenue  or  not. 

For  the  defendants  the  case  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Judge  Alex  P.  Humphrey,  who 
urged  that  it  did  not  belong  to  the  court 
to  say  who  should  be  officers  of  a  cor¬ 
poration.  Originally,  the  suit  was  be¬ 
tween  Bruce  Haldeman  on  one  .side,  his 
brother  and  sister  and  Col.  Young  on 
the  other.  The  corporations  were  made 
parties  only  after  the  judge  of  the  lower 
court  had  so  instructed,  he  said.  Judge 
Humphrey  devoted  practically  all  of  his 
argument  to  the  legal  a.spects  of  the 
ca.se,  insisting  that  the  directors  of  a 
('orporation  shall  control  its  affairs  and 
that  a  director  cannot  rightfully  go  on  a 
board  under  a  contract  to  vote  for  this 
or  that  officer. 


(Government  Control  of  Telegraph 
Washinuton,  July  26. — Representa¬ 

tive  Hulbert,  of  New  York,  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  (H.  R.  5488)  to  secure  to 
the  United  States  a  monopoly  of  elec¬ 
trical  communication  for  hire;  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  acquisition  by  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice  Department  of  the  telephone  and 
telegraph  network;  and  to  license  cer¬ 
tain  telephone  lines,  radio  and  telegraph 
agencies. 


Open  New  York  Office 
The  Chicago  Herald  will  open  a  New 
York  office  in  the  Times  Building.  M. 
.\.  Bergfeld,  for  four  years  Eastern 
representative  for  the  Chicago  Ameri¬ 
can,  will  be  In  charge. 
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LITTLE  TRAGEDIES  OF  A  NEWSPAPER  OFFICE 


AUSTRALIAN  DAILIES 
TAKE  AMERICAN  NEWS 


New  York  Office  of  the  Australian  Press 

Association,  Established  a  Year, 

Keeps  People  on  the  Other  Side  of 

the  World  Informed  About  Affairs  in 

the  United  States. 

The  American  office  of  the  Australian 
Press  Association  has  been  established 
in  New  York  a  year.  It  is  in  charge 
of  W.  \y.  Davies,  an  Australian  news¬ 
paper  man  of  wide  experience.  The 
opening  of  an  American  office  was 
brougiit  alx>ut  by  the  growing  interest 
of  Australia  in  the  United  States.  The 
character  of  the  new.s  cabled  from  thi.s 
city  to  the  other  side  of  the  world  is 
purely  .American.  Since  the  entrance 
of  the  United  States  into  the  war  on 
the  side  of  the  Allies,  news  from  this 
country  has  greater  interest  than  ever 
to  Au.stralia. 

The  Au.straliah  Press  Association  is 
composed  of  the  principal  momir,g  and 
evening  newspapers  of  .Au.stralia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Tasmania.  There  is  fif¬ 
teen  hours’  difference  in  time  between 
New'  York  and  Melbourne,  Australian 
time  being  faster.  In  other  words, 
when  it  is  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
in  New  York,  it  is  .six  o’clock  to-mor¬ 
row  morning  in  Australia,  and  this 
must  lie  taken  into  account  in  the  fil¬ 
ing  of  mes-sages.  As  the  seasons  are 
revers'd,  dispatches  sent  from  New 
York  in  mid-summer  to-day  are  pub- 
li.shed  to-morrow  in  Australia  in  mid¬ 
winter. 

Dispatches  from  New  York  go  by 
telegraph  to  Vancouver,  from  which 
point  they  arc  cabled,  the  total  distance 
to  Sydney,  in  Australia,  being  approxi¬ 
mately  10  000  miles.  The  cable  touches 
the  Fanning  I.slands.  At  the  Island 
of  Norfolk,  where  there  is  a  second 
cable  relaying  .station,  the  messages  i.ro 
.sent  south  to  New  Zealand  r.nd  on  to 
.Australia.  Tasmania  is  .served  from 
Australia. 

The  press  cable  rate  from  New  York 
to  .Austra.ia  is  16  cents  a  w'ord,  and  the 
full  rate  is  66  cents  a  w'ord.  Owing  to 
the  crowded  condition  of  the  cables,  it 
is  nece.s.sary  at  times  to  file  messages 
at  full  rate,  in  order  to  in.->ure  more 
rapid  tran.smission. 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  New  York 
office,  a  year  ago,  all  new’s  was  sent 
from  Liondon,  where  the  .Australian 
Pre.ss  As.sociation  maintains  a  .staff  of 
seven  men,  the  office  being  open  day 
and  night.  While  the  di.stance  from 
London  to  .Australia  is  much  greater 
than  from  New  York,  the  csble  .'ate  is 
only  2  cents  more. 

Mr.  Davic.s,  who  has  charge  of  the 
Arjierican  office  of  the  Australian  Press 
.As.sociation  here,  started  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  on  the  staff  of  the  Ik-n- 
digo  Adverti.ser,  Bendigo  (Victoria), 
Australia,  later  joining  the  staff  of  the 
Ballarat  Courier.  He  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Brisbane  Courier  and  wa-s  ap¬ 
pointed  Bendigo  mining  ana  general 
repre.sentative  of  the  MellKiurne  .\rgus, 
which  entailc'd,  among  other  things,  a 
bi-weekly  trip  throug'h  the  mines,  some 
of  them  nearly  a  mile  in  depth.  Then 
he  joined  the  headquarters  staff  of  the 
.Melixiurne  Argus.  He  was  .seat  to  Lon¬ 
don  by  the  Au.stralian  Press  .Associa¬ 
tion,  and  was  appointed  news  manager 
of  the  London  .staff.  In  Ma;v,  1916,  he 
wa,s  sent  to  the  United  States  to  organ¬ 
ize  an  American  service,  and  .since 
opening  the  .A.ssociation’s  olHce  in  this 
city  has  more  than  double  the  i  mount 
of  cable  matter  apjiearing  in  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  newspafiers  from  this  country. 
He  is  assisted  in  the  New  Aork  office 
by  G  Bricker. 


Hal  Coffman's  Idea  of  a  Terrible  (Little) 
Tragedy  in  a  Newspaper  Office. 

It’s  tough  luck  to  have  to  go  to  work, 
after  you  have  lieen  whipping  the  trout 
streams  for  the  past  few  weeks.  But, 
it  has  to  be  done.  Just  the  same,  one 
can’t  help  seeing  the  aforesaid  trout 
stream,  up  in  a  little  corner  of  the  of¬ 
fice,  just  as  a  movie  fan  is  put  hep  to 
what  the  star  is  thinking  about  when  a 
“cut-back”  appears  on  the  screen.  It’s 
a  tragedy — that’s  all  there  is  to  it — a 
downright  tragedy.  The  fi.sh  are  in  the 
stream,  bigger  than  ever,  and  anxious  to 
be  caught,  and  here  you  are  slaving 
away  your  life  in  a  newspaper  office.  The 
first  day  back  on  the  job  is  filled  with 
sighs,  regrets,  and  vacation  “cut-backs” 
enough  to  make  one  think  that  life  is 
made  up  of  a  series  of  tragedies.  Hal 
Coffman’s  idea  of  it,  above,  hits  the  nail 
square  on  the  head.  Everybody  has  been 
there,  and  knows  ju.st  how  it  is. 

Coffman  is  one  of  the  liest  known  car- 
tooni.sts  in  .America.  He  is  a  .star  man 
in  the  servic-e  of  Mr.  Hearst.  His  pic¬ 
tures  are  printed  from  one  end  of  the 
land  to  the  other.  Coffman  hasn’t  been 
a  cartoonist  all  his  life.  Like  every  oth¬ 
er  man,  he  was  a  boy — once.  And  like 
every  other  kid,  he  worked  at  every¬ 
thing  he  could.  Then  he  connected  with 
the  idea  that  it  was  a  heap  easier  to 
draw  pictures  than  it  is  to  work  for  a 
living.  Since  he  caught  up  with  that 
thought  he  has  been  one  of  the  busiest 
men  in  America — and  about  the  hard- 


Cireulator  Makes  Change 
J.  H.  Scale.s,  well-known  Ixuiisville 
circulation  man,  is  now  in  charge  of 
the  circulation  department  of  the  Bead¬ 
ing  (Pa)  Telegram-'Flmes-News 


cst  worked,  for  the  demand  for  his  pic¬ 
tures  grows.  He  came  to  New  York 
.some  six  or  seven  years  ago,  and  now 
he’s  spoiled  for  any  other  town.  He’d 
lietter  be,  too,  for  if  the  people  here  had 


Hal  Coffman. 

(Copyright  hy  the  International  Film  Service, 
Inc.) 


any  idea  that  he  intended  to  leave,  he’d 
find  out  pretty  quick  that  Father  Knick¬ 
erbocker  has  legally  adopted  him,  and 
intends  to  keep  him  here  the  balance  of 
his  life. 


Buys  "‘Concrete” 

Through  the  purcha.se  of  the  stock 
held  hy  \V.  C.  Boynton,  R.  Marshall 
now  owns  a  majority  of  the  stock  of 
Concrete,  Detroit. 


TRUTH  IN  ADVERTISING 
AFFECTS  ALL  BUSINESS 


Charles  J.  Orbison,  General  Counsel  for 
the  Associated  .Advertising  Clubs,  De¬ 
clares  that  the  .Advertising  Profession 
Is  Writing  a  New  Principle  into  the 
Law  of  the  Land. 

("harles  J.  Orbison,  general  counsel 
for  the  Associated  Advertising  (Hubs  of 
the  World,  in  addressing  the  Indianap¬ 
olis  Advertisers’  Club  last  Wednesday, 
said  the  advertising  profession  is  writ¬ 
ing  a  new  principle  into  the  law  of  which 
the  courts  everywhere  are  taking  more 
and  more  cognizance.  Mr.  Orbison 
spoke  especially  of  the  value  of  giving 
the  truth-in-advertising  movement  wide 
publicity,  for  laws  are  made  and  enforc¬ 
ed  according  to  the  public  sentiment 
which  is  behind  them.  He  compliment¬ 
ed  the  advertising  men  of  the  country 
on  the  fact  that  they  had  not  only  been 
instrumental  in  obtaining  and  enforcing 
laws  against  frauds  in  business,  but  had 
applied  advertising  itself  to  the  task  of 
cleaning  up  advertising  and  making  it 
all  believable,  for  it  was  through  this 
means,  he  said,  that  the  movement  had 
made  such  rapid  strides. 

PUBLIC  SENTIMENT  CRYSTALLIZED. 

“The  law  should  never  precede  public 
sentiment,”  he  said.  “The  common  law 
is  public  sentiment  crystallized  into  le¬ 
gal  principles  and  axioms.  Civilization 
is  largely  the  result  of  evolution,  and 
evolution  comes  chiefly  through  organ¬ 
ized  agitation.  When,  therefore,  a  group 
of  men  joined  themselves  together  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  a  purer,  higher, 
and  better  standard  for  advertising,  they 
were  but  starting  a  public  agitation  for 
truth  in  advertising,  and  as  that  agita¬ 
tion  has  increased  in  breadth  and  vol¬ 
ume,  it  has  so  moulded  public  opinion 
that  higher  and  larger  legal  principles 
are  being  established  for  men’s  govern¬ 
ment,  not  only  in  the  field  of  advertising, 
but  in  every  phase  of  business. 

“There  is  a  legal  maxim  which  is  feel¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  this  new  movement — 
‘caveat  emptor,’  buyer  beware,  which  is 
almost  as  old  as  the  common  law  itself. 
This  principle  is  a  relic  of  the  barbar¬ 
ous  past.  It  is  being  changed.  The  As¬ 
sociated  Advertising  Clubs  have  said 
that  if  a  business  man  should  mlsrepre- 
.sent  his  wares  in  advertising,  he  should 
be  held  responsible,  even  though  the  un¬ 
wary  public  could  have  discovered  the 
deceit  by-  due  diligence. 

APPLYING  NEW  PRINCIPLES. 

"The  law  now  says  to  the  business 
man,  ‘You  are  now  responsible  for  your 
fal.se  advertising,  even  though  the  de¬ 
frauded  person  might  have  discovered 
your  perfidy  by  Investigation.’  But  more, 
with  the  development  of  this  public  sen¬ 
timent,  the  law  is  applying  the  new 
principle  not  only  to  untruthful  adver¬ 
tising,  but  to  repre.sentatlons  of  all 
kinds  in  the  field  of  business. 

“Headed  by  a  splendid  band  of  high- 
principled,  courageous  advertising  men, 
followed  by  the  greatest  builder  of  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  in  the  world,  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  old  ‘caveat  emptor’  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  to  the  grave  of  oblivion,  and  the 
law  will  perform  the  last  sad  rites  over 
the  grave.” 


Publish  Miniature  Facsimile 
The  New  York  Evening  Post  has  pub- 
li.shed  a  miniature  facsimilie  of  the 
Oreater-Port-of-New  York  supplement 
to  the  regular  edition  of  June  20.  The 
miniature  edition,  in  addition  to  being 
a  valuable  publication  is  also  an  inter¬ 
esting  study  in  typography. 
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Two  Million  Lines 

In  Six  Months 

From  One  Advertiser 


CLEVELAND’S  Biggest  Advertiser,  the  Public-at-Large,  placed 
1,979,558  lines  of  advertising  in  the  Plain  Dealer’s  classified 
columns  during  the  past  six  months— more  than  42  per  cent 
of  all  the  Classified  Advertising,  in  all  Cleveland  English  newspapers 
combined  and  a  gain  of  240,940  lines  over  the  same  months  one  year  ago. 

Exceeding  Cleveland’s  second  newspaper  (evening) 
by  689,136  lines. 

.  Exceeding  Cleveland’s  third  newspaper  (evening) 
by  1,417,094  lines. 

Exceeding  '  Cleveland’s  fourth  newspaper  (Morning 
and  Sunday)  by  1,191,344  lines. 

There  is  but  one  reason  for  any  newspaper’s  supremacy  in  Classified 
Advertising— immediate,  definitely  known  results. 

When  you  have  a  message  for  Cleveland’s  Public-at-Large  follow 
that  Public’s  example  and  tell  your  message  where  they  tell  their’s. 

The  Plain  Dealer 

Newspaper^pf  Cleveland,  -Sixth  City 

Eastern  Represent ative ,  IVestern  Representative-  ■ 

JOHN  B.  WOODWARD  JOHN  GLASS 

Times  Bldg.,  New  York  Chicago  Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 


1< 
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GUY  EMERSON  URGES  THAT  NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  BE  USED  TO  FLOAT  BONDS 


PACIFIC  COAST  ADVERTISIVG  MEN  HOLD 

BIG  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  IN  OAKLAND 


Secretary  of  New  York’s  Liberty  Loan  Publicity  Committee  Declares 
in  His  Report  that  Newspaper  Advertising  Should  Be  Purchased 
to  Push  Future  Bond  Issues — Says  Advertising  Is  a 
Commodity  Which  Should  Not  Be  Donated. 


Western  Advertising  Hen  OSf;r  S  irvices  to  Fed  ;ral  Governm -nt  to 
Give  Such  Help  as  Such  Organizations  as  Red  Cross  and 
National  Food  Commission  May  Be  in  Need  of  During 
the  War — Portland,  Ore.,  Gets  Next  Convention. 


I.IBEKTY  IXIAN  ('HPPING8. 


Guy  EMERSOX,  vice-president  of 
the  National  Bank  of  Commerce, 
of  New  York  city,  believes  in  the 
use  of  paid  newspaper  advertising  in 
the  flotation  of  Government  bonds. 
Mr.  Emerson,  who  was  secretary  of  the 
Liberty  Loan  Publicity  Committee  for 
the  Second  Reserve  District  of  New 
York,  Is  a  believer  in  advertising  and 
Ua  efficacy.  He  believes  that  adver¬ 
tising  is  a  commodity,  and  should  be 
sold  as  such.  He  did  not,  as  secretary 
of  the  New  York  committee,  ask  a 
itewstiaper  to  contribute  a  singie  line 
of  advertising.  He  was  of  the  opinion 
that  he  had  no  more  right  to  ask  that 
a  newspaper  give  away  its  udverti.sing 
space  than  he  had  to  a.sk  any  manu¬ 
facturer  to  donate  the  products  of  his 
factory. 

In  his  report  to  Frank  A.  Vanderlip, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  for  this 
oistrict,  Mr.  Emerson  said: 
woru)  NOT  ASK  ADVBRTISINU  DONATION. 

“A  very  pertinent  question  ha.s  arisen 
with  regard  to  paid  advertising  We 
took  the  stand  in  the  last  campaign 
that  we  should  not  ask  the  >iew.“rapers 
to  contribute  free  advertising  niiace. 
The  fundamental  principle  seems  ab¬ 
solutely  clear,  that  advertising  is  a 
commodity  and  that  the  Government 
.should  pay  newspapers  to  carry  Gov¬ 
ernment  adverti.sing,  just  as  It  pays 
railroads  to  carry  Government  freight. 
W.  T.  Mulally,  in  bis  report,  .savs: 

"  'We  firmly  believe  that  all  work 
should  be  ptid  for — advertising  space, 
copy  writing,  designing,  etc.' 

“Mr.  Collin  Armstrong,  in  his  report, 
says: 

“  The  sell'ng  or  distribution  of  Unit¬ 
ed  States  bonds,  even  for  so  lofty  and 
imperative  a  purpose  as  that  of  the 
present  issue,  is  a  matter  of  bnsinesa, 
as  well  a.s  of  patriotism,  self-protection, 
and  the  reestablishment  of  civilization. 
So  far  as  we  know,  no  one  profited  by 
the  last  flotation. 

OOVBRN.MENT  SHOULD  PAT  FOR  ADS. 

“  The  question  is  pertinent,  can  a 
duplication  of  all  this  gratuitous  ser¬ 
vice  and  material  be  relied  upon  in 
Conducting  the  next  campaign?  Is  it 
logical  or  just  to  ask  bankers,  adver¬ 
tising  Interests,  and  all  others  who 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  la.st 
loan,  to  hear  a  larger  share  of  the  bur¬ 
den  than  their  fellow-citizens  who 
share  or  will  share  equally  in  the  bene- 
Acient  results  of  victory?  In  our  judg¬ 
ment,  the  “sinews  of  war”  are  as  es¬ 
sential  in  JL  financial  campaign  as  on 
the  battlefield.  The  Government  should 
provide  the  first  as  well  as  the  last 
mentioned.  Not  necessarily  at  a  profit, 
but  at  a  fair  compensation  to  those  who 
render  service  or  deliver  the  goods, 
tely  In  this  way,  it  seems  tb  us,  can  a 
eomprebensive  campaign  he  laid  out 
and  BUccesjfuUy  conducted. 

SHOULO  ADVBRTISB  NSXT  I88VK. 

“  ‘In  the  last  campaign  no  one  knew 
from  day  to  day  what  space  or  pub¬ 
licity  could  be  commanded  or  relied 
upon  in  furtherance  of  the  work;  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  Important  and  rea-sonably  fertile 
fields  were  not  cultivated,  because  of 
Inability  to  reach  them.  The  farming 
population  is  a  conspicuous  instance. 
•Tba  experience  of  Great  Britain  in 
floaung  bK.  M>ur.  kwog  sbouliL.^enfe  M  , 


a  conclusive  argument  In  favor  of  a 
definite  and  adequate  appropriation  to 
effect  the  .sale  of  the  next  is.sue.  If  the 
present  appropriation,  or  wh.it  remains 
of  it.  is  not  adequate  for  the  purpose, 
as  determined  by  qualified  expert.s. 
Congress  should  be  urged  to  provide 
the  nece.s.sary  funds.’ 

"The  Committee  agrees  entire'y  with 
the  principle  involved.  We  have  not 
arrived  at  a  point  yet,  however,  where 
we  can  put  forth  a  specific  I’erornmcn- 
dation  that  we  believe  would  tie  practi¬ 
cal  in  actual  operation. 

"This  ap|M-ar.s  to  be  a  matter  to  be 
decided  by  the  (Rivernment.  It  Ls  cer¬ 
tainly  mo.st  important.  It  is  a  question 
clear  in  principle,  but  difficult  in  prac¬ 
tice." 

WHAT  THB  PUBLinTT  WAS  WORTH. 

The  committee  was  hampered  at  the 
outset,  Mr.  Emer.son  .says  in  his  re- 
IKirt,  because  it  was  not  given  even  an 
approximate  idea  of  the  amount  of 
money  which  would  be  available  for 
publicity  until  the  work  was  half  over. 
Much  of  the  literature  published  was 
used  from  coast  to  coast.  While  the 
final  audit  of  the  expenses  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  not  been  completed,  the  total 
expenses  for  publicity  alone  is  estimat¬ 
ed  at  $750,000. 

"The  Liberty  Loan  Committee  de¬ 
cides  to  go  on  record  to  the  effect  that 
no  other  factor  has  contributed  in  great¬ 
er  mea.sure  to  the  success  of  the  Li¬ 
berty  Loan  in  the  Second  Reserve  Dis¬ 
trict,  than  the  intelligent  and  consis¬ 
tent  cooperation  of  the  newspapers  of 
this  district,”  continues  the  report. 
"Their  splendid  assistance  was  an  indis¬ 
pensable  contribution  to  the  work  of 
the  committee." 

In  paying  a  tribute  to  the  advertis¬ 
ing  men  and  the  newspapers,  Mr.  Emer¬ 
son  said: 

TRIBUn  TO  ADVERTISINC  MEN. 

“In  our  advertising  we  had  the  gen¬ 
erous  cociperation  of  the  Associated  Ad¬ 
verti.sing  Clubs  of  the  World,  through  a 
special  committee  made  up  of  Mr.  Col¬ 
lin  Armstrong,  George  W.  Hopkins,  O. 
C.  Harn,  and  Lee  Olwell,  and  a  number 
of  other  firms  and  Individuals  expert  in 
advertising.  One  repre.sentatlve  of  the 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
Whrld  was  designated  to  work  In  our 


“In  the  future,  I  believe  that  the 
proper  arrangement  would  be  for  the 
Liberty  Loan  Committee  to  have  its 
own  advertising  specialists,  just  as 
we  had  one  man  to  cooperate  with 
newspapers,  one  to  cooperate  with  ac¬ 
tors,  etc. 

"In  New  York  and  Brooklyn  alone 
more  than  1,348  columns  of  advertis¬ 
ing  were  obtained  through  our  combin¬ 
ed  efforts,  totalling  approximately  167 
pages,  without  any  charge  to  the  Lib¬ 
erty  Loan  Committee.  The  total  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  next  hlghe.st  city  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  approximately  forty  pages. 

MEN  WHO  HEX.PED. 

“Particular  credit  is  due  to  the  ef¬ 
forts  in  this  connection  of  Collin  Arm¬ 
strong,  president  of  Collin  Armstrong, 
Inc.,  and  others.  Barron  C.  Collier 
supplied  many  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of.  street-car  cards  without 
charge.  B.  F.  Popei  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  formed  for  the  purpose, 
was  able  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of 
financial  advertisers  in  this  city,  so 
that  a  full  column  advertisement  on 
the  loan  appeared  on  the  financial  page 
of  practically  every  paper  during  the 
last  ten  days  of  the  campaign.  In  this 
work  he  had  the  cooperation  of  M. 
De  W.  Hanrahan,  A.  H.  Blckmore  & 
Co..  E.  T.  Tomlinson,  of  Doremus  A 
Mor.se.  Ewan  Justice,  and  about  twenty 
other  men.” 

Mr.  Emerson  suggests  that  it  Is  time 
to  prepare  for  the  next  loan  now,  for 
the  reason  that  many  weekly  and 
monthly  magazines  which  will  appear 
during  the  course  of  the  next  loan  are 
now  being. made  up.  The  newspapers, 
he  saye.  will  be  very  glad  to  print  from 
tims  to  time,  during  the  next  two 
months,  Interviews  with  prominent 
men  regarding  the  results  of  the  first 
loan  and  carry  suggestions  with  regard 
to  the  next  flotation  of  Government 
war  bonds.  Men  who  worked  during 
the  last  campaign,  he  says,  have  agreed 
to  undertake  the  work  again,  if  they 
are  given  reasonable  notice. 

We  recommends  that  publicity  head¬ 
quarters  be  opened  immediately,  and 
that  half  a  dozen  competent  people 
should  be  employed  to  form  a  nucleus 
for  the  larger  committee  which  may 
be  developed  reWy  for  efBclent  work. 


•  Special  to  Thz  Fditob  and  PUBUsazB.) 
AKLAND,  Cal.,  July  26. — The 
most  successful  convention  ever 
held  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Adver¬ 
tising  Men’s  Convention  closed  here  last 
night  wKh  the  annual  banquet  at  the 
Hotel  Oakland.  The  conference,  which 
opened  Sunday,  was  well  attended  and 
an  excellent  programme  of  business 
and  pleasure  was  carried  out. 

Important  among  the  items  of  busi¬ 
ness  considered  by  the  convention  was 
a  resolution  adopted,  offering  the  pro¬ 
fessional  services  of  every  advertising 
man  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  purport  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion  is  "to  effectively  and  efficiently 
perform  sucli  duties  and  organize  such 
a  service,  and  place  in  operation  a  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  defence  bureau  to  be  com¬ 
posed  of  a  representative  from  each  of 
the  Pacific  T?oast  cluba"  This  will  place 
at  the  dispo.sal  of  President  'Wilson. 
Secretary  of  War  Baker,  the  National 
Food  Commi.ssion,  and  the  Red  Cross, 
skilled  advertising  men  for  promoting 
and  aiding  such  campaigns  .as  will  be 
carried  out  during  the  war. 

CXINVENTION  OPENS  SUNDAY. 

The  convention  programme  opened 
Sunday,  with  an  afternoon  meeting  in 
the  Auditorium  Theatre.  Addres.ses 
were  made  by  Judge  William  H.  Waste, 
the  Rev.  Francis  J.  'Van  Horn,  and 
David  Mosessohn,  of  Portland,  Ore. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  convention 
took  place  Monday.  The  opening  ad¬ 
dress  was  made  by  Charles  li’.  Berg,  of 
Portland,  on  "Patriotic  Advertising." 
Others  who  spoke  were:  George  G. 
Hotchkiss,  of  New  York  University: 
Friend  W.  Richardson,  State  Treasurer 
of  California;  William  R.  Morehouse, 
of  the  Guarantee  Trust  A  Savings  Bank, 
Los  Angeles,  and  Juigy  G.  Kasai,  of 
the  Pacific  Press  Bureau. 

Monday  evening  an  open  patriotic 
meeting  was  held  at  the  .Auditorium 
Theatre. 

Tuesday  morning  the  delegates  were 
the  guests  of  the  Oakland  Enquirer  at 
a  breakfast. 

At  the  regular  session  Tues.-lay  morn¬ 
ing  the  list  of  speakers  included  Tru¬ 
man  A.  de  Weese,  Shredded  'Wheat  Bis¬ 
cuit  Company,  of  Buffalo,  and  Miss 
Florence  E.  Provost,  of  the  Lee  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  of  Portland. 

At  the  afternoon  session  club  busi¬ 
ness  was  considered.  In  tht  evening 
every  one  made  merry  at  a  dance  and 
frolic  at  the  Hotel  Oakland. 

Wednesday,  the  closing  day,  the  list 
of  speakers  included  Jesse  Luhin,  of 
Weinstock  A  Luhin,  Sacramento,  Cal.; 
Charles  W.  Duncan,  of  Foster  A  Kleiser, 
San  Francisco:  R.  S.  Steeple,  Spokane, 
Wash.  M.  H.  de  Young,  publisher  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  gtve  the 
closing  address. 

CLOSE  with  banquet. 

The  banquet  Wednesday  night  was 
known  as  Hawaiian  “luau  ’ — feaSt— 
and  wa.9  in  charge  of  the  Hawaiian  Pro¬ 
motion  Association  of  San  Francisco. 

Portland  was  selected  as  the  place 
of  the  next  convention.  The  dates  will 
be  fixed  .so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
San  Franciscc  convention  of  Ihe  Asso¬ 
ciated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 

(Oonclu4ed  on  ixme  24) 
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United  Press  Draft  Service 


^ 

I 

Boston 

“It  was  the  splendid  organization  of  the  United 
Press  that  flashed  the  first  draft  number  drawn  into  the 
Traveler  office  before  it  had  been  received  anywhere 
else.  Time  and  time  again,  when  news  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  has  broken,  the  United  Press  has  proved  its  enterprise 
and  speed  by  service  which  has  enabled  its  clients  to 
lead  all  other  newspapers.” 

—  The  Boston  Traveler,  July  21,  1917 


Ahead 


San  Francisco 

I  f< 

m-  ' 

“Much  of  the  credit  which  we  have  received  for  the 
Bulletin’s  successful  handling  of  the  draft  lottery  was 
owing  to  the  United  Press.  The  U.  P.  maintained  a 
a  steady  lead  of  300  figures  throughout  the  day.” 

— The  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  July  21,  1917 


From  Coast  To  Coast 


>  ^  >orlio 


t:  -  >. 
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NEWSPAPER  MEN  CALLED 
UNDER  SELECTIVE  DRAFT 

Proportion  Not  as  Large  as  Would  Be 

Experte«l  Because  so  Large  a  Num- 

Iter  of  Men  Enlisted  for  Various 

Branches  of  Miiitaiy  Service  Be¬ 
fore  the  Day  of  the  Draft. 

Xcw.siiaiter  men  everywhere  are 
among  those  affected  hy  the  selective 
draft.  .Mthough  most  reporters  are  l>e- 
tween  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  thirty- 
one.  the  ages  included  in  the  eligibility 
dnift  list,  the  projtortion  of  new.spaper 
tiien'' called  is  not  so  large  as  might  be 
exiweted  Itecause  of  the  large  number 
who  enli.sted  in  the  various  branches  of 
military  .service  jirevious  to  the  draft 
day. 

-Many  newspapers  are  adding  men 
|)ast  military  age,  women,  and  "cubs” 
to  their  .staffs. 

Many  newspajs-r  men  during  the  pa.st 
week  enlisted. 

Many  of  the  Washington  newspai>er 
men  who  covered  the  draft  .story  heard 
their  numlK-rs  called  early  in  the  day. 
La  Ilert  St.  ('lair,  Itol)ert  J.  liender, 
and  (.'arl  Croat,  all  of  the  United  Pre-s.s, 
all  heard  their  numl)ers  called  within 
ten  numbers  of  each  other,  ('harles  Mc¬ 
Cann.  of  the  United  Press,  was  among 
the  first  call. 

Other  Washington  newspaper  men 
called  are  W.  E.  Hall,  of  the  A.s.sociated 
Pi-<‘.ss;  W<*l>b  Miller  and  C.  C.  Lescher, 
of  the  United  Smith;  Kol>ert  Smith.  C. 
S.  N.  Coodwin,  W.  S.  Odlin,  and  John 
.Mellett,  of  the  International  News  Ser- 
vic<*. 

.Martin  ('.  ('raffey,  of  the  Boston 
Clol>e.  was  one  of  those  who  held  No. 
258.  the  tir.st  numl)er  drawn  in  the  draft 
lottery. 

Thomas  K.  Jackson,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  Britain  (Conn.) 
Herald,  is  among  those  called  under  the 
draft. 

Nine  employees  of  the  Reading  (Pa.) 
Kiigle  were  included  in  the  first  draft  of 
men  for  the  new*  army. 

Included  among  the  Ihtt.sburgh  news- 
I»ai>er  men  who  are  affected  by  the  draft 
an‘  Ceorge  S.  Sherman,  artist,  and 
Frank  C.  Boal.  assi.stant  city  editor, 
lK>th  of  the  Sun;  Larry  L.  Lancaster, 
sporting  editor  of  the  Chronicle  Tele¬ 
graph.  •  _ 

Ten  emfdoyees  of  the  St.  Paul  Daily 
News,  including  the  following,  were 
drawn  for  the  first  call  under  the  selec¬ 
tive  draft;  O.  L.  Sitzman,  a.s^.stant  bu.si- 
ne.ss  manager;  Charles  B.  Driscoll,  edu¬ 
cation  editor  and  .staff  poet;  B.  O.  Poss, 
cartoonist;  V.  E.  We.stphal  and  C.  Feh- 
land,  circulation  department.  Em¬ 
ployees  who  had  already  enligted  includ¬ 
ed:  John  J.  .-Vhern,  former  assisUint  city 
editor;  I.  L.  Richard,  Roy  Cpover,  M.  J. 
Fleming,  and  M.  J.  Broderick. 

Included  among  the  Detroit  net^s- 
pai>er  men  affected  by  the  draft  are  Rex 
(lla.s.son.  IJoyd  C.  Merriman,  and  lialph 
Holmes,  reporters;  Norman — Beastpy, 
sport  department,  and  George  Egan, 
copy  reader,  all  of  the  Journal.  From 
the  Free  Pres-s,  Robert  L.  MeC^mmon, 
copy  rc-ader;  William  A-  MoflfeYt,  repor¬ 
ter,  and  Richard  Farrington,  rewrite 
man,  are  called.  Harry  F.  Leduc,  News 
rerwrter,  is  on  the  draft  list. 

Kenneth  Laub,  Andrew  Eldrcd,  and 
Garth  Hyatt,  of  the  News,  have  ap¬ 
plied  for  admi.s.sion  to  the  Second  Of¬ 
ficers’  Reserve  Corps. 

Eight  memt)er8  of  the  Seattle  Press 
(Jlub  bade  an  impressive  farewell  to  tho.se 
of  their  number  who  have  joined  the 
colors,  at  a  banquet  held  recently  at 
t  jjj.  N-....  n gton  Hotel 


of  honor  were  Col.  Clarence  B.  Blethen, 
commander  of  the  Washington  Coast 
.trtillery,  editor  of  the  Times;  Comman¬ 
der  Miller  Freeman,  of  the  Washington 
Naval  Militia,  publisher  Pacific  Fisher¬ 
man;  First  Lieut.  William  A.  Marquat. 
W.  C.  A.,  reporter,  the  Times;  Capt. 
Paul  Edwards,  W.  C.  A.,  advertising  so¬ 
licitor,  the  Times;  Ensign  E.  J.  Fried- 
lander,  I'nited  States  Naval  Reserves, 
Pacific  Naval  Monthly:  Sergeant  J.  P. 
O’Nell,  Trcx)p  C,  First  Washington  Cav¬ 
alry,  former  reporter,  Post-Intelligencer; 
Private  Carter  Brooke  Jones,  Second 
Washington  Infantry,  former  reporter, 
Post-Intelligencer;  Private  Richard 
Seelye  Jones,  Eighteenth  Engineers’ 
Regiment,  former  reporter,  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer,  and  Rudolph  Block,  jr.,  U.  S. 
Naval  Mjlitia,  reporter,  the  Times. 

Henry  Beckett,  of  tWe  Cincinnati  Post 
staff,  has  reentered  active  service  with 
Battery  F,  Third  Ohio  Artillery,  but  will 
continue  as  .staff  correspondent  of  the 
Po.st.  Beckett  served  with  militia  on 
the  border  and  contributed  daily  fea¬ 
tures  to  the  Post. 

James  Dean,  of  the  Cincinnati  Post 
.staff,  and  John  -Warrington,  as.sistant 
editor  of  the  Kentucky  Post,  also  an¬ 
swered  the  call  for  mobilization  of  the 
militia.  Sam  Carr,  of  Oxford,  takes 
the  place  on  the  Kentucky  Post. 

Only  one  man  on  the  Cincinnati  Post’s 
staff  was  taken  by  the  draft.  He  is 
Charles  VV'esley  C'log.sdon,  a-ssistant  city 
editor,  (iogsdon  won  fame  some  time 
ago  while  editor  of  the  Terre  Haute 
(Ind.)  Po.st. 

Ihck  Sebing,  financial  editor  of  the 
Cincinnati  Time.s-Star,  also  was  chosen 
for  the  flr.st  call  in  the  draft  army.  Se- 
bing’s  brother,  AU>ert,  is  a  compositor. 
He  got  copy  to  pick  No.  74.  It  was  his 
numljer.  Then  he  got  No.  76.  That  was 
his  brother’s. 

Gustav  Hitsch,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Columbus  (O.)  Express- 
W'lestbote,  German  daily,  has  received  a 
commi.ssion  as  major  in  the  signal  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Officers’  Reserve  Corps. 

Kay  I.  Tennant,  former  city  editor  of 
the  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Pre.ss  and 
now  with  the  service  department/ of 
tho.se  papers,  is  among  the  drafted.  He 
has  pas.sed  the  physical  examination  for 
admi.ssion  to  the  Officers’  Reserve  train¬ 
ing  camp  at  Fort  Riley. 

I  George  B.  Short,  in  charge  of  the  an¬ 
nual  indu.strial  nnm^r  of  th?  St.  Paul 
Daily  New.s,  which  Is  to.  appear  this 
-month,  has  appli^-  for  service  in  the 
Second  Officers’  Reserve  at  Fort  Snel- 
llng,  Minn.  . 

Martin  P.  Kelly,  former  police  repor¬ 
ter  for  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer 
Pre.ss,  has  gone  to  the  Princeton  (N.  J.) 
aviation  training  camp  as  a  member  of 
the  Officers’  Reserve. 

Kenneth  McKim,  for  many  year.s 
military  reporter  on  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  has  received  a  commission  as 
lieutenant  in  the  Signal  ('orps  Officers’ 
Re.se  rve. 

Frederick  h'.  Runyon,  city  editor  of 
the  Pasadena  (Cal.)  Star-News,  is  in 

Work  Council  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Chri.stian  .Association,  with  office  at  San 
Francisco. 

Hinson  Stiles,  police  reporter  on  the 
Providence  Evening  News,  has  applied 
for  admission  to  the  Second  Officers’  Re¬ 
serve  Camp. 

M.  J.  Itafferty,  T.  T.  Farrelly,  and 
John  J.  Kelley,  of  the  Providence  Jour¬ 
nal,  are  among  the  Providence  news¬ 
paper  men  drafted. 

E.  F.  Cotham,  editor  of  the  Monticello 
(Ark.)  Monticellonian,  has  enlisted  in 
the  Arkan.sas  National  Guard. 

W.  H.  Woodhouse,  editor  and  pub- 
liahcr  ol  the  Valley  City  (Kan.)  lodetC' 


has  made  application  for  admission  to 
the  Second  Officers’  Reserve  Training 
(’amp,  and  if  successful  will  sell  his 
newspaper. 

Robert  H.  Thomas,  3d,  one  of  the 
owners  of  the  Mechanicsburg  (Pa.) 
Daily  Journal,  is  a  member  of  the  ma¬ 
chine-gun  company.  Eighth  Regiment 
Infantry,  Pennsylvania  National  Guard, 
and  will  soon  go  into  service. 

Gordon  C.  Scott,  of  the  city  staff  of 
the  Boston  Post,  answered  the  call  this 
week  and  is  now  a  member  of  the 
headquarters  staff  of  the  Fifth  Regi¬ 
ment,  Massachusetts  National  Guard. 

Lieut.  William  A.  McDade,  a  Boston 
newspaper  man,  was  elected  captain  of 
E  Company,  Ma.ssachusetts  National 
Guard,  at  the  ('ambridge  armory  this 
week. 

Charles rW'^inston,  a  well-known  Bos¬ 
ton  newspaper  man,  has  left  for  France, 
where  he  has  been  appointed  field  secre¬ 
tary  at  the  headquarters  of  Gen.  Per¬ 
shing. 

Three  secretaries  of  the  B3tter  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureaus  of  the  As.sociated  Adver¬ 
tising  Clubs  of  the  World  have  begun 
service  in  officers’  training  camps.  They 
are:  Griffin  McCarthy,  of  St.  Louis; 
Hugo  Swan,  Minneapolis,  and  Phil  W. 
Steitz,  of  Milwaukee.  In  St.  Louis,  Geo. 
W.  Coombes  becomes  the  new  secretary 
and  J.  C.  Armstrong  takes  up  the  work 
in  Minneapolis. 

Twelve  men  from  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Chicago  Herald  have  an¬ 


swered  the  call  to  the  colors.  They  are: 

R.  G.  Thackwell,  J.  Corcoran,  Chester 
Foust,  George  G.  Shor,  Paul  Williams, 

S.  Horn,  Keith  Jones,  J.  C.  Carroll,  Les¬ 
ter  Coleman,  Edward  Hafferkamp,  Rich¬ 
ard  Clarke,  and  Herman  Seeley.  The 
following  seven  men  from  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  have  enlisted:  Peter 
Stromberg,  Stirling  B.  Parkinson,  C. 
Houle,  E.  C.  South,  E.  Snyder,  Grover 
F.  Sexton,  and  George  Royal. 

The  patriotic  rush  of  Portland,  Ore., 
newspaper  men  to  the  colors  continues. 
Among  the  most  recent  to  go  are  Earl 
Goodwin,  of  the  Oregonian,  and  F.  D. 
McNaughton,  of  the  Journal  night  desk, 
who  are  with  a  hospital  unit  at  Ameri¬ 
can  I.ake,  Wash.:  Willard  Shaver  and 
Frank  W.  Barton,  of  the  (jregonian  local 
staff,  have  joined  a  company  of  engi¬ 
neers;  James  Rintoul,  Spani.sh-Amcri- 
can  war  veteran  and  Journal  railroarl 
man,  who  has  enlisted  in  the  regulars, 
and  Rex  Stewart,  also  of  the  Journal,  who 
has  become  a  marine.  Frank  Hochfeld, 
Oregonian  librarian,  and  Don  Thomp¬ 
son,  of  the  News,  have  joined  the  Coast 
Artillery.  Paul  Ryan,  night  policeman 
for  the  Oregonian,  has  joined  a  base 
hospital  unit. 

Hold  Annual  Track  Meet 

The  tenth  annual  free  track  and  field 
meet  of  the  Pitt.sburgh  Pre.ss  was  held 
last  Saturday  at  P'orbes  Park,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  with  many  thou.sands  in  atten¬ 
dance. 


It  costs  the 
Brooklyn  Stand¬ 
ard  Union  only 

$260  a  year  to 
belong  to  the 

“AB.C.” 

It  wouid  cost 
much  more  not 
to  belong. 
ThUebst  is  small, 
yet  this  paper  is 
the  only  Brook¬ 
lyn  member. 
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Comic  Artist  Voight  Drew  These  Girls 

How  Would  You  Like  Them  for  Your  Feature  Family? 

The  Voight  girls  are  the  most  delectable  to  he  found  in  the  entire 
realm  of  newspaper  comic  art. 

They  appear  in  the  Petey  strip  comic,  and  they  help  to  give  it 
that  remarkable  hold  it  has  on  the  real  folks — the  home  readers. 

Petey  hijnself  is  a  wonderfully  dynamic  specimen  of  comic  char¬ 
acterization.  He  is  a  consistent  objector  to  every  scheme  his  rotund 
wife  Henrietta  proposes,  but  in  the  hands  of  his  beautiful  niece  Mabel 
he  is  as  wax.  He  is  a  congenital  grouch,  except  when  some  new  hobby 
distracts  his  mind  and  makes  him  happy. 

As  for  Mabel — peaches  and  cream  should  not  be  mentioned  in 
comparison.  She  is  a  thing  of  l^eauty  and  a  joy  forever.  And  yet, 
pretty  girl  fashion,  she  does  occasionally  fall  for  an  admirer  who  is  an 
awful  boob.  Take  Ira  Hall,  for  instance.  But  that  only  makes  her 
seem  more  nearly  real. 

One  of  the  big  factors  in  the  success  of  the  Petey  strip  comic  is 
its  fidelity  to  life  and  to  human  nature.  That’s  why  it  is  such  a 
favorite  with  readers  of 

The  Chicago  Daily  News 
The  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger 
The  Pittsburg  Dispatch 
The  Evening-  Mail 

Petey  carries  the  paper  home.  Wild  horses  couldn’t  pull  the 
Petey  strip  out  of  papers  where  it  is  used,  because  business  managers 
and  advertising  managers  and  circulation  managers  wouldn’t  stand 
for  it. 

Let  us  send  you  proofs  and  a  quotation. 

The  Evening  Mail  Syndicate 

25  City  Hall  Place 


New  York 


J6 
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CREEL  IS  BITTERLY 

ASSAILED  IN  SENATE 


Senator  Penrose,  Demanding  that  In¬ 
vestigation  be  Made  of  Bureau  of 

Public  Information,  Calls  it  One  of 

‘‘Misinformation” — No  Action  Taken 

After  Long  Debate. 

{opeotal  to  Tua  Editob  and  Publisbu.) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  26.— The 
resolution  callings  for  an  investigation 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  InformaUon,  of 
which  George  Creel  is  chairman,  in¬ 
troduced  by  Senator  Penrose,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  was  under  consideration  in 
the  Senate  Tuesday,  and  resulted  in  one 
of  the  most  spirited  debates  which  has 
been  beard  in  the  Senate  for  some  time. 
The  resolution,  which  was  seeking  to 
find  out  the  accuracy  of  the  statement 
issued  by  Mr,  Creel  July  4  concerning 
the  attack  by  submarines  on  the  trans¬ 
ports  and  convoys  conveying  American 
troops  to  France,  was  called  up  by 
Senator  Penrose,  and  although  three 
hours  were  spent  In  debate,  no  acUon 
was  taken. 

"Widespread  dissatisfaction  all  over 
the  country  among  newspaper  corre-  ' 
spondents  and  newspaper  publishers 
with  the  management  of  the  so-called 
Bureau  of  Public  Information  exists," 
said  Senator  Penrose.  "Instead  of  a 
Iierson  having  been  appointed  to  that 
important  place,  the  head  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  one  representaUve  of  the  best 
elements  in  Journalism,  a  person  has 
been  called  to  fill  the  post  who,  to  say 
the  least,  does  not  command  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  public  or  of  the  news¬ 
paper  profession.  His  publication,  the 
Official  Bulletin,  1  am  informed  by  news¬ 
paper  people.  Is  not  thought  worthy  of 
being  utilized  in  the  public  press 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  a  work  of  any  particular  value.” 

Senator  Swanson,  responding  to  Mr. 
Penrose,  on  behalf  of  the  Naval  Com¬ 
mittee,  said: 

"Of  all  the  misinformation,  of  all  the 
misstatements  1  have  heard  since  I 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Senate,  the 
misstatements  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  regarding  the  con¬ 
flict  and  battle  in  connection  with  the 
transporting  of  our  troops  takes  prece¬ 
dence;  and  the  Senator  himself  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  misinformation  pos- 
•sessed  by  him.” 

Senator  Swanson  told  how  he  had 
read  in  the  Pennsylvania  newspapers 
that  Senator  Penrose  was  to  demand  an 
investigation  of  the  so-called  Creel  re¬ 
port  of  the  submarine  attack  and  he 
went  to  Senator  Penrose  and  suggested 
that  he  examine  the  oflicial  recorda 
Senator  Swanson  proceeded  to  review 
the  account  of  the  sending  of  the  troops 
to  France,  the  Gleaves  report,  and  the 
stories  given  to  American  newspapera 
He  said  the  Penrose  resolution  was  di¬ 
rected  at  the  navy  and  not  at  Mr.  Creel. 

Senator  James,  who  followed  Senator 
Swanson,  said  that  the  Penrose  resolu¬ 
tion  was  an  attack  upon  Mr.  Creel  be¬ 
cause  "he  published  a  speech  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  seeking 
to  get  cheaper  coal  for  the  American 
people.” 

Senator  Lodge  followed  Senator  James 
and  said: 

"We  are  not  investigating  the  Ameri¬ 
can  navy;  we  are  trying  to  Investigat* 
Mr.  Creel  and  his  bureau.  It  is  absurd 
to  undertake  to  say  that  because  we  do 
not  like  what  Creel  is  doing  we  are  at¬ 
tacking  the  American  navy. 

"The  objection  is  made  that  these 
simple  facts,  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the 
American  navy,  were  treated  by  Mr. 
Creul  with  %  large  and  bombastic  ac¬ 
count  A  dispatch  came  to  this  country 


showing  that  part  of  our  troops  had  ar¬ 
rived.  It  ought  not  to  have  been  pub¬ 
lished.  The  news  bureaus  had  that  in¬ 
formation,  but  did  not  publish  it  It 
got  out  through  the  commission  of  Mr, 
Creel,  and  that  disturbed  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  Justly  when  the  news  got 
out 

"Congress  refused  to  give  Mr.  Creel 
the  powers  he  asked  and  rightly  re¬ 
fused.  Both  Houses  refused.  But  he 
goes  on — one  of  thq^  irresponsible  per¬ 
sonal  agents,  without  responsibility, 
without  definite  office.  He  employs  men, 
he  spends  large  amounts  of  the  public 
money,  and  it  is  construed  an  imperti¬ 
nence  if  we  ask  where  the  public  money 
is  spent 

"We  do  need  to  keep  many  things 
secret  I  know  the  State  Department 
is  doing  it  1  am  sure  Jhe  War  De¬ 
partment  is  doing  it,  and  when  the 
Navy  Department  abandons  Mr.  Creel 
they  will  do  It” 


PAPERS  REFERRED  TO  COURTS 


Committee  Submits  Negative  Report  on 

Representative  London  Resolution. 

Washington.  July  24. — The  resolution 
of  Kepresentative  l.ondon,  of  New  York, 
calling  upon  Postmaster-General  Burle¬ 
son  to  tell  what  papers  have  been  re¬ 
fused  the  malls,  and  for  what  reason, 
has  been  reported  against  by  the  Post 
Offices  and  Post  Roads  Committee  of 
the  House. 

"We  have  no  power  to  compel  the 
Postmaster-General  to  furpish  the  in¬ 
formation,  if  he  deems  it  incompatible 
with  the  public  interests,"  said  Chair¬ 
man  Moon.  "If  he  furnished  the  infor¬ 
mation,  we  have  no  power  to  correct 
the  practice  of  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  cases  are  clearly  one  for  ad¬ 
justment  by  the  courts.” 

Postmaster-General  Burleson  wrote 
Ohairman  Moon  that  it  "would  not  'be 
compatible  with  public  interests  to  sup¬ 
ply  this  information.”  Members  of  the 
Committee  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
newspapers  would  liave  to  receive  relief 
from  the  courts,  and  not  from  Congress. 


LA  LIBERTE  SUSPENDS 


Believed  That  Canadian  Government 
Stopped  Anti-Conscription  Paper. 

La  Liberte,  of  Montreal,  suspended 
July  24.  It  was  announced  in  big  type 
on  the  front  page  of  the  paper  that 
suspension  was  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  paper  was  unable  to  get  a  sufficient 
supply  of  print  paper. 

According  to  a  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  Times,  it  is  stated  that  the  man 
in  the  street  sees  in  the  suspension  an 
indication  that  the  authorities  have 
concluded  to  no  longer  tolerate  seditious 
publications.  La  Liberte  ha.*}  been  un¬ 
restrained  in  its  campaign  against  con¬ 
scription,  and  has  made  attacks  on  the 
CYuiadian,  British,  and  American  Gov¬ 
ernments.  The  paper  had  been  warned 
before,  and  has  once  changed  its  name, 
the  dispatch  states. 


Pegler  with  N.  Y.  World  Syndicate 
J.  A  Pegler,  formerly  connected  with 
the  Newspaper  Feature  Sei-vice,  has 
Joined  the  syndicate  department  of  the 
New  York  World  to  represent  it  on  the 
road.  Mr.  Pegler  is  the  son  of  Arthur 
J.  Pegler,  of  the  publicity  department 
of  the  Mutual  Film  Company  and  a 
brother  of  W  J.  Pegler,  now  war  cor¬ 
respondent  with  Pershing  in  Prance. 
"Jack,”  as  he  is  known  to  his  friends, 
has  gained  a  big  reputation  es  a  syndi¬ 
cate  salesman,  and  has  a  wide  news¬ 
paper  acQuaintance.  Mr.  Pegler.  left 
this  week  on  a  trip  to  the  West. 


PACIFIC  COAST  TOWNS 
TO  USE  NEWSPAPER  ADS 


Community  Advertising  Plans  to  At¬ 
tract  Tourists  and  Homeseekers  De¬ 
veloping  in  Southern  California  and 
the  Northwestern  Part  of  the  United 
States  and  British  Columbia 
W.  A  Thomson,  director  of  the  bu¬ 
reau  of  advertising  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  has 
returned  from  a  trip  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  where  he  called  on  national  ad¬ 
vertisers,  those  who  are  considering 
campaigns,  and  others  interested  in  the 
development  of  their  business  in  a  na¬ 
tional  manner. 

There  is  great,er  interest  among  the 
firms  of  that  section  in  advertising  than 
at  any  time  in  the  past,  particularly  in 
regard  to  community  advertising,  such 
as  the  campaign  projected  in  southern 
California  and  that  in  the  Northwest, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  attract  the 
attention  of  tourists  and  homeseekers. 
The  Northwestern  plan  contemplates 
community  advertising  through  the 
States  of  Oregon  and  Washington  and 
British  Columbia,  and  will  be  launched 
in  1918,  while  the  southern  California 
movement  has  been  making  splendid 
progresa  The  concerns  handling  the 
prune  and  apricot  products  of  California 
have  shown  greater  interest  than  ever 
before,  the  loganberry  people  are  at 
present  urfng  daily  newspapers  and  con¬ 
template  an  extension  of  their  cam¬ 
paign.  Mr.  Thomson  returned  through 
Spokane,  the  Twin  Cities,  and  Chicago. 


Running  Strong  on  Features 
The  Kingston  (Ont.)  Daily  Standard 
had  an  unusual  run  of  “special  features” 
in  the  month  of  June  and  the  first  two 
weeks  of  July.  In  those  six  weeks  it 
put  on  a  Play  Ball  page,  an  Economy 
Day  page,  a  Picnicker’s  page,  a  Real  Es¬ 
tate  page,  a  Buy-Your-Car-Now  page — 
each  of  these  running  twice — and  a  six- 
page  section  given  up  exclusively  to  au¬ 
tomobile  advertising  and  news. 


REOPENS  TRIBUNE  SUIT 


Henry  Ford  Again  Asks  for  Million 
Dollar  Damages  from  Newspaper. 

The  "Million  dollar  libel  suit”  brought 
in  the  United  States  by  Henry  Ford 
last  year  against  the  Chicago  Tribune 
has  been  dropped,  and  a  new  suit,  ask¬ 
ing  the  same  amount  of  damages  has 
been  instituted  in  the  Wayne  County 
Circuit  Court,  Detroit. 

The  action  to  dismiss  the  suit  in 
Judge  K.  M.  Landis's  court  was  taken 
recently  by  Mr.  Ford's  Detroit  attorney, 
Alfred  Lucking.  This  action,  it  is  said, 
has  been  in  contemplation  for  some 
time,  although  it  was  understood  the 
case  was  well  on  toward  a  hearing 
before  Judge  Landia 

According  to  the  Tribune,  the  new 
suit  is  a  proceeding  not  only  against 
the  Tribune  but  also  against  the  Solo¬ 
mon  News  Co.,  distributers  of  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines,  with  offices  in 
Detroit.  Service  was  secured,  it  was 
stated,  on  a  traveling  agent  for  the 
Solomon,  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
Tribune.  The  change  in  the  Ford  plans 
came  upon  the  eve  of  the  taking  of 
depositions  in  Detroit  in  the  United 
States  Court  case. 


To  Make  Survey  of  State 
J.  W.  Piercy,  professor  of  Journalism 
at  Indiana  University,  has  sent  blanks 
to  every  publisher  in  Indiana  asking 
for  complete  information  in  regard  to 
his  business.  This  is  a  part  of  a  cam¬ 
paign  instituted  by  the  Department  of 
Journalism  of  the  University  for  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  newspaper  business  of  In¬ 
diana,  and  Professor  Piercy  .assures  the 
newspaper  men  that  all  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  kept  in  strictest  confidence. 


Postpone  Summer  Meeting 
The  annual  midsummer  meeting  of 
the  Associated  Ohio  Dailies,  usually  held 
at  Cedar  Point,  O.,  has  been  indefinitely 
postponed  on  account  of  unsettled  con¬ 
ditions. 


A  Correction 

In  last  week’s  issue  of  The  Editor  and 
Publisher  an  error  was  made  in  quoting 
the  advertising  rates  for  the  combination 
of 

Evening  Express  /  Los  \ 
Morning  Tribune  \Angeiesy 


The  correct  rate  for  the 
combination  of  the  two 

papers  is  IS  cents  per 
line. 
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The  Nation  Now  Looks  To  ILLINOIS 

.  And  Illinois  Sees  the  World  Through  Its  Leading  Newspapers 

FOOD  — even  more  than  Men  and  Munitions,  is  the  vital  need  of  the  nation  in  this  war.  Food  first, — 
then  Men  and  Manufacture  and  Business. 

As  to  Food — In  the  total  value  of  her  fertile  farm  lands  Illinois  is  the  greatest  agricultural  state  of  any  in  the  country  and  her 
crops  will  be  a  vital  factor  for  victory.  — 

As  to  Men — With  a  population  of  about  6, (XX), 000  she  will  furnish  her  quota,  and  as  an  example  of  her  spirit  Illinois  leads  every 
one  of  the  states  on  the  first  call  for  volunteers. 

As  to  Manufacture — Illinois  is  third  of  all  the  states  with  a  location  the  most  central  and  transportation  facilities  the  best  of  any. 
As  to  Business— Illinois  with  its  close  net-work  of  railroads  and  with  the  greatest  food,  transportation  and  distributing  center 
in  the  world,  is  now  more  than  ever  the  Golden  State  of  Commerce. 

Business  will  now  go  on  in  greater  volume  than  ever,  so  that  food  be  manufactured  and  transported,  so  that  manufactured  products  be 
marketed,  so  that  organization  and  prosperity  in  solid  array  back  up  the  men  at  the  front. 

More  than  ever  the  people  of -Illinois  will  look  to  their  Home  Newspapers  for  most  of  the  events  that  are  stirring  the  world,  for  the 
news  of  their  boys  at  the  front.  Business  can  not  do  without  Advertising  and  the  people  of  Illinois  can  not  do  without  their 
Newspapers. 

The  Best  Answer  to  Good  Business  This  Year  Is  in  The  Advertising  Columns  of  These  Illinois  Newspapers. 


Paid 

2,500 

10,000 

Paid 

2,500 

10,000 

Cir. 

Lines 

Lines 

Cir. 

Lines 

Lines 

Aurora  Beacon  News  (E) . 

....♦15,664 

.04 

.04 

Elgin  Courier  (E) . 

.  6.577 

.0143 

.0143 

B.oomington  Pantagraph  (M)... 

....*16,733 

.03 

.03 

Freeport  Journal-Standard  (E). 

.  6,154 

.015 

.015 

Champaign  Daily  News  (E)t . 

....  6,593 

.015 

.015 

Galesburg  Evening  Mail  (E) . 

.  8,208 

.0129 

.0129 

tCbanirasoe-UrbaDa  30,000. 

Moline  Dispatch  (E) . 

.  8,280 

.0129 

.0129 

Chicago  American  (E) . 

...♦392,279 

.40 

.38 

Peoria  Star  (E) . 

.  19,261 

.045 

.035 

Chicago  Examiner  (M) . 

....  192,414 

.30 

2S 

Quincy  Journal  (E) . 

.  7,529 

.02 

.02 

Chicago  Examiner  (S) . 

....516,460 

.53 

.46 

Rockford  Register- Gazette  (E). 

.  11,758 

.025 

.025 

Chicago  Herald  (M) . . 

...♦207,015 

.36 

.25 

Rock  Island  Argus  (E) . 

.  6,400 

.015 

.015 

Chicago  Herald  (S) . 

...♦241,177 

.40 

.28 

Springfield  News-Record  (E) . . . 

.  10,054 

.025 

.025 

Chicago  Journal  (E) . 

...♦122,699 

.24 

.21 

Springfield  State  Register  (M) . . 

•  1 

S  .035 

.035 

Chicago  Daily  News  (E) . 

...♦452,204 

.43 

.43 

Sprin^eld  State  Register  (S) . . . . 

./ 

f  .035 

.035 

Chicago  Post  (E)  . 

....♦65,842 

.25 

.12 

Sterling  Daily  Gazette  (E) . 

.  5,786 

.017 

.017 

Chicago  Tribune  (M) . 

...  .392,483 

.40 

.30 

t  Government  Circulation  Statement,  October  1,  : 

1916. 

Chicago  Tribune  (S) . 

....619,023 

.53 

.42 

♦  Government  Circulation  Statement,  April  1,  1917. 
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ing  and  Sunday  Newspapers==The  Media 

Six  Months  Figures  Compiled  by  The  Statistical  Depart¬ 
ment  of  The  New  York  Evening  Post. 

,  \ 

Showing  the  grand  total  of  advertising  carried  In  the  New  York  Morning  and 
j  Sunday  Newspapers  for  six  months,  ending  June  30th,  1917. 


World  -  -  -  - 

-  6,864,661  Agate  Lines 

Times  -  -  -  - 

-  6,136,911  Agate  Lines 

American  -  -  - 

-  4,606,269  Agate  Lines 

Herald  -  -  -  - 

3,892,540  Agate  Lines 

Tribune  -  -  -  - 

2,519,386  Agate  Lines 

Sun  -  -  -  - 

-  2,197,721  Agate  Lines 

Staats-Zeitung 

2,023,231  Agate  Lines 

The  following  shows  the  total  lines  of  advertising  carried  by  THE  MORN¬ 
ING  AND  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY  under 

i’  various  classifications,  together  with  the  lead  the  MORNING  AND 

SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS  had  over  the  evening  papers  in  these  various 
departments :  ^ 


Morning  and  Sunday  Papers 

Lead  over  Evening  Papers 

Total  Advertising  .  .  . 

28,240,719 

64,871 

Amusements  .... 

.  1,183;908  . 

164,103 

Art . 

168,189  •  . 

13,894 

Automobile  Display  . 

.  2,003,991  . 

498,245 

Financial . 

2,153,642 

.  .  .  595,459 

Building  Materials 

40,974  .  .  •  . 

21,380 

Furniture . 

626,308 

.  220,458 

Auction  Sales  .... 

466,832  . 

442,571 

Magazines . 

141,234 

.  106,988 

iBooks  ...... 

566,111  . 

322,332 

Instruction . 

281,872 

.  194,393 

European  . 

8,037  . 

5,068 

Office  Appliance  .... 

111,364 

.  .  .  88,766 

Real  Estate . 

2,061,986  . 

825,131 

Resorts . 

732,940 

153,302 

Railroads . 

164,365  . 

14,574 

Steamships  ..... 

354,585 

.  116,446 

Miscellaneous  Display 

696,399  . 

48,581 

National  Advertising 

6,194,568 

.  333,524 

Non-Intoxicating  Beverages 

55,897  . 

30,030 
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EDITORIAL 


VOLUNTARY  CENSORSHIP 

There  are  some  fantastic  features  connected 
with  the  voluntary  censorship  In  New  York 
newspaper  offices.  The  purpose  of  the  editors 
to  effectually  conceal  all  facts  connected  with  the 
movements  of  ships  is  evident,  yet  the  thing  works 
out  in  a  curious  way. 

.\fter  the  safe  arrival  of  General  Pershing  in 
Europe,  the  newspapers  printed  dispatches  describ¬ 
ing  his  reception  “at  a  British  port,”  and  in  at  least 
one  of  these  dispatches,  as  printed  in  New  York, 
it  was  stated  that  among  the  distinguished  men  on 
the  committee  to  greet  Pershing  was  the  Mayor  of 
Liverpool!  This  method  of  preserving  profound 
secrecy  as  to  the  port  of  arrival  was  somewhat 
bizarre. 

In  the  accounts  of  the  arrivals  of  liners  at  “an 
Atlantic  port,”  as  the  matter  is  usually  phrased,  we 
see  a  somewhat  similar  method  pursued.  The  names 
of  arriving  passengers  are  usually  given,  and  in 
some  cases  the  names  of  people  well  known  locally 
in  the  particular  “Atlantic  port”  in  question,  who 
had  met  and  greeted  passengers,  are  given. 

The  fact  that  a  fleet  of  Dutch  grain  ships  were 
anchored,  ready  to  sail,  for  some  time,  in  a  certain 
harbor  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  had  been  printed  in 
detail  in  the  newspapers  of  a  certain  well  known 
city  situated  on  the  self-same  coast.  The  locality 
in  which  these  ships  were  at  anchor  had  been 
casually  mentioned  in  these  stories.  Suddenly  the 
ships  .sail,  with  the  purpose  of  evading  impending 
eml>argo  restrictions,  and  in  the  hope  of  running 
the  Allied  blockade.  In  printing  this  news  it  was 
stated,  with  admirable  adherence  to  censorship 
regulations,  that  the  ships  had  sailed  “from  an 
American  port.” 

Seriously,  if  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  the 
fact  of  the  arrival  of  a  liner  at  an  American  port 
be  kept  out  of  print  why  not  make  a  good  job  of  it? 
The  present  method  may  serve  to  confuse  the  minds 
of  a  few  American  readers  of  newspapers,  and  make 
them  feel  that  great  secrecy  is  being  observed  in 
ship  movements — but  it  is  utter  nonsense  to  assume 
that  this  sort  of  “suppression”  of  news  will  deprive 
any  German  agent  of  any  part  of  the  information 
he  may  seek.  ’ 

It  would  seem  that  the  idea  is  gradually  percolat¬ 
ing  at  Washington  that  the  national  Interests  will 
be  better  served  through  making  it  impossible  for 
German  spies  to  communicate  to  their  Government, 
through  any  channels  whatever,  information  which 
it  is  possible  for  anyone  in  this  country,  who  has 
eyes,  to  obtain.  The  plan  at  first  favored  was  that 
of  keeping  the  people  at  home  in  ignorance  of  the 
new.s.  while  taking  no  precautions  about  shutting 
off  the  Kaiser's  sources  of  information. 


WHILE  a  majority  of  publishers  entertain  no 
hostility  to  a  well-conadered  zone-rate  plan 
for  fixing  postal  charges  on  second-class  matter, 
the  conviction  is  general  that  any  revision  of  such 
rates  should  be  made  quite  independently  of  war 
revenue  legislation.  The  reason  is  plain.  What¬ 
ever  system  of  rates  is  adopted  will  continue  in 
force  long  after  the  conclu^on  of  the  war.  Radical 
increa.ses  in  rates,  made  for  the  period  of  the  war, 
could  add  very  little  to  the  revenues,  comparatively 
speaking.  Other  sources  of  revenue  wiil  be  more 
prolific.  In  readjusting  our  second-class  mail  rates, 
the  purpose  should  be  to  equalize  the  burden  of 
the  carrying  charge,  through  providing  that  the 
publication  requiring  the  long  haul  should  pay  an 
adequate  charge  for  it.  Thus  the  zone- rate  plan  is 
no  more  drastic  than  the  exi.sting  parcels-post^rates. 
The  added  burden  should  not  be  imposed  upon  pub¬ 
lishers  as  a  war  necessity,  but  should  represent 
constructive  legislation,  applying  equally  to  war 
and  peace  times. 

CHARLES  H.  GRASTY,  whose  dispatches  from 
the  battle  fronts  and  from  Ltnidon  to  the  New 
York  Times  have  been  arousing  nation-wide  dis¬ 
cussion — particularly  his  alarm  call  on  the  sub¬ 
marine  menace — is  one  of  the  outstanding  charac¬ 
ters  of  American  newspaper  life.  With  a  great  rec- 
«-d  behind  him  of  creative  work — he  made  the  Bal¬ 
timore  News  a  great  property,  was  an  associate  of 
the  late  OeonBQ'.TlHiimBon  in  the  conduct  of  the 


to  the  enemies  of  truth. 


—Sir  Thomas  Browne. 


St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and  later  the  the  executive 
head  of  the  Baltimore  Sun — he  lately  persuaded 
Mr.  Ochs  to  relieve  him  from  the  duties  of  treasurer 
of  the  New  York  Times,  that  he  might  join  the 
ranks  of  the  war  correspondents.  He  was  as  eager 
for  the  adventure  as  a  schoolboy  for  an  outing. 
Mr.  Grasty  could  not  resist  the  call  of  big  events — 
to  him  that  call  was  personal.  His  dispatches,  be¬ 
cause  of  his  universal  popularity  in  his  calling,  will 
be  of  especial  interest  to  newspaper  men. 


NO  BACKWARD  STEPS 
HE  new.spapers  have  been  printing  a  good 
many  editorials  on  the  theme  of  war-time 
economies.  Many  of  these  have  suggested 
new  ethical  .standards  in  retailing. 

It  has  been  urged  that  all  merchants  .should  make 
a  slight  special  charge  for  delivery  of  merchandise — 
aimed  to  encourage  people  to  carry  home  with  them 
small  packages,  through  making  it  distinctly  in 
their  interest  to  do  so. 

No  curtailment  of  buying  is  being  advocated — 
properly;  but  more  wisdom  and  consideration  in 
buying  are  urged.  The  women  are  advised  to  buy 
what  they  need — and  nothing  more;  but  no  ban  is 
placed  upon  so-called  luxuries,  as  to  many  people 
these  things  represent  a  need  quite  as  surely  as 
do  so-called  necessities. 

The  editors  are  pointing  out  to  their  readers  that, 
in  order  to  eliminate  waste,  to  conserve  the  food 
supply,  and  to  generally  restrict  whimsical  expendi¬ 
tures,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  upon  a  period  of 
privation  and  of  .stinting.  That  is  sound  doctrine. 

Most  of  the  suggestions  as  to  ways  and  means  of 
cutting  down  overhead  expense,  and  thus  permit¬ 
ting  a  merchant  to  sell  more  closely,  are  mistakenly 
aimed  at  the  service-features  of  merchandising. 
This  encroaches  upon  a  di.stinct  danger-zone.  Mer¬ 
chants  cannot  adopt  a  reactionary  policy  in  .serving 
the  conveniences  of  their  patron.s.  The  good-wili 
asset  has  been  developed  through  infinite  pains. 
The  progre.ssive  merchant  seeks,  through  a  policy 
of  going  far  to  please  and  to  convenience  a  custom¬ 
er,  to  make  his  store  of  peculiar  significance  to  that 
customer — to  make  it  respond  to  every  usual  or 
unusual  need.  If  a  housewife  is  so  .situated  that  she 
cannot,  at  a  particular  time,  come  to  the  store,  ithe 
store — in  effect — goes  to  her.  She  may  have  goods 
sent  to  her  home  for  selection.  This  does  cost 
money.  If  a  certain  class  of  customers  required 
this  sort  of  service  regularly,  it  would  mean  that 
a  .special  charge  would  have  to  be  made  for  it.  But 
this  phase  of  store-service  is  free  to  all  of  the 
store's  customers  alike.  It  is  intended  to  make  the 
store  able,  in  spirit  and  practice,  to  meet  the  spe¬ 
cial  need  of  the  customer.  It  is  emergency  service — 
created  to  meet  emergencies. 

The  idea  of  a  special  charge  for  the  delivery  of 
goods  will  not  meet  with  wide  approval  a.-nong  the 
merchants  themselves — and  it  would  be  opposed  by 
a  majority  of  the  people.  If  the  big  stores  should 
adopt  it,  the  little  stores  would  adhere  to  the  old 
delivery  service,  and  would  benefit  accordingly. 

In  brief,  it  would  seem  that  no  good  interests  will 
be  served  through  crippling  store-service.  The 
merchant  who  does  that  will  lose  trade.  A  policy 
leading  to  loss  of  trade,  to  slower  turnover  of 
stocks,  will  not  lead  to  lower  prices.  The  newspa¬ 
per  preachments  to  the  people  on  economies  in 
buying  might  be  more  useful  if  based  upon  the 
wisdom  of  careful  buying,  of  a  more  careful  study 
of  the  buying  opportunities  offered  through  the 
store  advertisements — and  of  the  folly  of  needless 
deprivation. 


OUT  in  California  there  is  an  organization  known 
as  the  Valley  Press  Association.  At  a  recent 
nrteetlng  in  Fresno  the  editors  and  publishers 
in  attendance  discussed  the  policy  of  the  medical 
fraternity  in  declining  to  advertise  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  unethical.  They  passed  a  resolution  de¬ 


claring  that  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  doctors 
amounted  to  a  boycott  of  the  newspapers,  and 
pledged  themselves  to  fight  this  boycott  in  the 
future  through  the  simple  plan  of  refusing  to  print 
the  name  of  any  physician,  in  the  news  columns, 
with  the  title  of  “Dr.”  attached.  As  it  is  well  known 
that  the  average  doctor  would  cheerfully  break  an 
arm,  if  necessary,  to  secure  his  share  of  free  pub¬ 
licity  in  the  news  columns,  this  policy  may  serve 
to  loosen  the  grip  of  outworn  “ethics”  upon  the 
medical  profession  out  there.  , 

PAID  advertising — through  the  generosity  of  pri¬ 
vate  individuals  in  contributing  money  with 
which  to  pay  for  it — played  an  Important  part 
in  selling  the  first  issue  of  the  Liberty  Bonds. 
Page  ads  carried  the  strongest  appeals  to  our 
people,  and  had  stirred  to  immediate  action  many 
who  had  been  Inclined  to  “wait  for  the  next  call.” 
There  was  no  other  need  of  the  Government 
more  urgent  and  clear,  during  the  period  of  the 
bond  sale,  than  the  need  for  adequate  advertising. 
Let  the  Government  did  not  provide  any  money 
with  which  to  meet  this  need.  That  blunder  should 
not  be  continued  into  the  next  chapter.  The  bond 
offerings  to  come  should  be  sold  through  ADVBJR- 
TISING. 

He.  BROWN,  of  the  Victor  Talking  Machine 
•  Company,  uttered  some  timely  thoughts  as 
the  questionable  advertising  in  a  recent  address. 
Mr.  Brown  believes  that  the  newspapers  must 
maintain  good  company  for  good  advertisers  in 
their  columns  purely  in  their  own  interests.  Re¬ 
putable  business  men  do  not  associate  socially  with 
those  who  are  under  the  ban,  and  if  the  publish¬ 
ers  insist  upon  forcing  the  company  of  such  men 
upon  them  in  the  advertising  columns,  they  will 
stay  out. 

The  modem  press  agent  bases  his  claim  to  use¬ 
fulness  upon  his  ability  to  furnish  to  newspapers 
authoritative  news  which  the  editors  would  other¬ 
wise  feel  impelled  to  try  to  secure  through  their 
own  reporters.  If  editors  will  appraise  the  offerings 
of  press  agents  on  this  ba.sis,  and  use  only  .<moh 
proffered  matter  as  they  would  otherwise  cover  in 
the  day's  asagnment  schedule,  they  will  assist  the 
press  agents  to  confine  -themselves  to  what  they 
contend  is  their  legitimate  functions. 

Any  serious  offence  by  a  newspaper,  in  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  war  news  which  might  be  of  value 
to  the  enemy,  is  sure  to  arm  the  advocates  of  an 
autocratic  censorship  with  a  strong  weapon.  In 
protecting  the  national  interests,  and  in  living  up 
to  his  obvious  patriotic  duties,  every  editor  becomes, 
I)ecuUarly,  his  brother's  keeper.  The  offence  of  one 
will  be  charged  upon  all.  Let  there  be  no  offence — 
nor  the  slightest  lapse  of  watchful  care  on  the  part 
of  all  editors. 

'T'HE  red  badge  of  courage  will  be  earned  by  a 
1  good  many  men  who  are  compelled  to  stay  at 
home  in  this  war.  For  the  man  who  works  that 
another  man  may  fight  is  also  serving.  The  man 
who  has  given,  to  the  point  of  sacrifice,  to  the  Red 
Cross — as  many  have  and  more  will — is  doing  a  good 
deal  toward  winning  this  war. 

WHEN  the  boys  are  drafted  it  will  be  found  that 
a  good  many  arc  mi.‘:sing  from  the  newspaper 
offices  of  the  country — and  the  Provost-General  will 
have  to  look  them  up  in  the  various  training  camps. 
For  the  newspaper  boys  have  heard  the  call  to  the 
colors— and  have  not  awaited  the  fortunes  of  the 
drawing. 


A  SELLING  task  is  an  advertising  task.  Ad- 
vertising  is  a  commodity,  which  newspapers 
sell.  Uncle  Sam  needs  a  great  deal  of  this  com¬ 
modity.  He  can  buy  it  at  a  reasonable  price — or 
he  can  ask  that  it  be  donated  to  him.  Which 
course  is  fairest  to  all  concerned?  • 


WAR  imposes  special  and  extraordinary  ex- 
pen.ses  upon  newspapers — expenses  made  nec¬ 
essary  in  their  efforts  to  serve  the  nation  loyally 
and  usefully.  Yet  it  seems  to  be  the  plan  of  some 
Congressmen  to  reward  this  patrlptlc  servlee  by  de¬ 
vising  special  tax  burdens  for  the  newspapers." 
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PERSONALS 

New  YORK— Vinton  McVicker,  re¬ 
cently  with  the  Colvimbue  (O.)  Citi¬ 
zen,  is  a  new  member  of  the  news  staff 
of  the  United  Press  here. 

Miss  Bessie  R.  James,  formerly  with 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  with  John  T.  Mc- 
Cutoheon,  the  cartoonist,  is  now  the 
press  representative  for  the  National 
League  for  Woman’s  Service,  New  York. 

T.  A.  Dorgan,  cartoonist  for  the 
Evening  Journal,  is  at  Great  Neck,  Long 
Island,  for  the  summer. 

John  Cassel,  political  cartoonist  for 
the  Evening  World,  is  at  Silver  Mine, 
Conn.,  for  the  summer. 

H.  A.  Magill,  of  the  Sun,  is  at  Bayside 
for  the  summer. 

Robert  W.  Chirtis,  of  the  Herald,  is 
spending  his  vacation  at  Little  Neck, 
Long  Island. 

Miss  Mildred  Myers,  who  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  School  of  Journalism  at 
Columbia  University  last  month,  is  a 
new  member  of  the  Evening  Sun  staff 
doing  special  assignments. 

J.  Edgar  Pool,  of  the  Evening  World, 
and  Davidson  Brown,  of  the  Evening 
Journal,  both  automobile  editors,  are 
in  Detroit  to  study,  first  hand,  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  automobile  industry. 

Major  Bozeman  Bulger,  recently  of 
the  Evening  World  staff,  was  on  Mon¬ 
day  ordered  into  active  service  at 
Plattsburgh  training  camp. 

Robert  H.  Lyman,  assistant,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  World,  is  enjoying  his 
summer  vacation. 

Joe  A.  Jackson  returned  to  his  desk 
on  the  Morning  World  on  Monday 
after  a  two  weeks’  outing  at  Lake 
George,  Fisher’s  Island  and  North- 
port,  Long  Island. 

Willaim  H.  Griffiths,  jr.,  of  the  night 
staff  of  the  World’s  biographical  de¬ 
partment,  resigned  Tuesday  and  re¬ 
turned  to  his  former  .home  at  Avon, 
N.  Y. 

William  O.  Me  Inerny,  “Jack"  Rainey, 
William  Mason  and  Oscar  Herdman,  of 
the  Evening  World,  will  l)egin  their 
annual  vacations  Monday. 


OTHER  CITIES — Mr.  J.  Brown,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Benton  County  Courier, 
of  Corvallis,  Ore.,  is  spending  the  sum¬ 
mer  in  Alaska.  He  is  writing  a  weekly 
letter  of  his  wanderings  which  he  sells 
to  a  string  of  eighty-two  newspapers. 

John  T.  Hoyle,  managing  editor  of 
the  Fra  Magazine,  has  been  appointed 
professor  of  practical  English  in  the 
School  of  Applied  Sciences,  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh. 

Erwin  Craighead,  editor  of  the  Mo¬ 
bile  (Ala.)  Register,  was  called  to  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  recently  because  of  the 
death  of  his  mother. 

Dr.  L.  G.  Abrahamson,  editor  of  the 
Rock  Island  (Ill.)  Union,  was  recently 
elected  president  of  the  National  Lu¬ 
theran  Editorial  Association. 

W.  V.  Working,  of  Mankato,  Minn., 
has  joined  the  subscription  soliciting 
staff  of  the  Mason  City  (la.)  Globe-Ga¬ 
zette. 

C.  P.  Cook,  a  San  Diego  (Cal.)  news¬ 
paper  man,  has  been  appointed  secre¬ 
tary  to  Mayor  Louis  J.  Wilde,  of  San 
EHego. 

T.  R.  La  Senay,  with  the  Fresno 
(Cal.)  Herald,  is  visiting  at  Santa  Rossa, 
Cal.,  during  his  vacation. 

F.  W.  Radcliffe,  publisher  of  the 
Merced  (Cal.)  Sun  and  former  editor  of 
the  Colusa  (Cal.)  Herald,  is  taking  a 
short  rest  at  Bartlett  Springs,  Cal. 

A.  E.  Stratton,  city  editor  of  the 
Fitchburg  (Mass.)  Sentinel  for  sixteen 
years,  has  been  made  an  editorial 
writer.  D.  T.  Mulcahy,  City  Hall  re¬ 
porter,  succeeds  Mr.  Stratton.  Harry 


/T  happens  as  with  cages:  the  birds  without 
despair  to  get  in,  and  those  within  despair  of 
getting  out.— Montaigne. 


P.  Casey,  formerly  of  Hartford.  Conn., 
is  covering  City  Hall. 

Herbert  Flint  has  been  transferred 
from  the  New  York  to  the  Philadelphia 
office  of  the  United  Press. 

N.  D.  Cotham  has  succeeded  E.  F. 
Cotham  as  editor  of  the  Monticello 
(Ark.)  Monticellonian. 

Tom  Wallace,  associate  editor  and 
dramatic  critic  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal.  is  recovering  at  St.  Anthony’s 
Hospital  from  a  minor  operation  to 
which  he  recently  submitted. 

William  W.  T.  Squire,  formerly  police 
reporter  on  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cou- 
rant,  has  lieen  added  to  the  city  staff 
of  the  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald. 

Charle.s  Johns,  for  some  time  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Nebraska  Press  Association, 
is  now  editing  a  daily  paper  at  Gerlng, 
Neb. 


CHll'AGO — Miss  Dorothy  Kuhns. 

champion  swimmer,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Evening  Post  and  is  writ¬ 
ing  a  series  of  articles  designed  to  In¬ 
struct  girls  over  eighteen,  who  wish  to 
become  members  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  Life-Saving  Corps,  in  life  saving 
and  swimming. 

Capt.  Grover  Sexton,  who  has  lately 
been  in  charge  of  the  recruiting  office 
conducted  by  the  Herald,  and  was  for¬ 
merly  a  member  of  the  reportorial  staff 
of  the  paper,  has  left  Chicago  with  his 
regiment,  "The  Fighting  Seventh,"  Il¬ 
linois  Infantry. 

Mildred  Farwell,  special  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  was  in 
the  thick  of  the  Petrograd  riot?,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  cable  recently  received, 
and  was  forced  to  take  refuge  behind  a 
wall  when  the  machine-guns  opened 
fire  on  the  mob. 

Merton  V.  Wieland,  formerly  of  the 
Herald,  is  now  with  the  Examiner  cov¬ 
ering  general  assignments. 

Nicholas  McDonald,  Frederick  Place, 
and  Victor  Kulbes,  of  the  photographic 
department  of  the  Chicago  American, 
have  applied  for  commissions  as  Gov¬ 
ernment  photographers,  with  the  rank 
of  first  lieutenant.  '' 

Austin  O’Malley,  formerly  of  the 
reportorial  staff  of  the  Tribune,  is  now 
in  the  navy  engaged  in  special  pub¬ 
licity  work. 


Philadelphia. — John  j.  Spurgeon, 
editor  of  the  Public  Ledger,  has  gone 
to  Camden,  Me.,  to  a  conference  with 
Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  at  his  summer  home, 
“Lyndon.” 

Henri  Basin,  of  the  Evening  Ledger 
staff,  has  been  accredited  a  correspon¬ 
dent  with  the  expeditionary  forces  and 
will  go  to  the  front  with  Pershing. 

W.  Yorke  Stevenson,  formerly  of  the 
financial  department  of  the'  Evening 
Ledger,  has  been  made  a  first  lieutenant 
in  the  French  army. 

Capt.  Barclay  Warburton,  former 
owner  of  the  Evening  Telegraph,  is  in 
England,  where  he  will  conduct  the 
aviation  school  which  he  and  Henry  W. 
Rudd  have  donated  to  the  Government 
Samuel  W.  Meek,  jr.,  son  of  Samuel 
W.  Meek,  of  the  New  York  Times,  until 
recently  general  manager  of  the  Pr  : . . 
has  been  oraered  to  Quantico,  Va.,  ' 
qualify  as  second  lieutenant  in  the  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps. 

John  H.  Cralge,  formerly  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Telegraph,  has  received  a  commis¬ 
sion  as  second  Ueutecant  In  the  Marine 
Corps. 


Miss  Mary  J.  Warren,  of  the  Circula¬ 
tion  Department  of  the  Ledger,  has 
been  made  a  “yeowoman”  In  the  navy 
and  is  now  on  duty. 


Boston — Proctor  P.  I.,incoln,  for- 
merely  with  the  Cambridge  Chron¬ 
icle,  is  now  covering  the  South  Shore 
for  the  Sunday  American. 

Jack  Harding  and  Paul  Waltt,  of  the 
Post  staff,  leave  next  week  for  a  vaca¬ 
tion  in  the  Maine  woods. 

V.  G.  Byers,  of  the  Herald,  has  re¬ 
turned  alter  a  vacation  trip  South. 

Howard  F.  Brock,  city  editor  of  the 
Post,  has  Ixen  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Massaefiusetts*  Public  Safety  (Com¬ 
mittee  by  Gov.  McCall. 


PROVIDENCE.  R.  I.  —  "I^rry” 
Gardner,  telegraph  editor  ol  the  Wa- 
terbury  (Conn.)  Republican,  was  a  vis¬ 
itor  here  during  his  recent  vacation. 

J.  Harold  Williams,  night  rewrite 
man  on  the  Journal,  has  been  a.s.signed 
to  cover  the  movements  of  the  Rhode 
Island  National  Guard  troops  at  Cjuon- 
set  Point. 

A.  W.  Talbot,  of  the  city  staff,  and 
George  W.  Carpenter,  night  news  edi¬ 
tor,  of  the  Journal,  are  taking  their  va¬ 
cations. 


Cincinnati,  o.— Roger  steffan,  un¬ 
til  recently  editor  of  the  Durham 
(N.  C.)  Evening  Sun,  is  now  with  the 
post  here. 

Howard  R.  Smith,  formerly  with  the 
Columbus  (().)  Monitor,  which  sus{)end- 
ed  recently,  and  Clifford  Reiter,  Ham¬ 
ilton,  O.,  correspondent  for  the  Post, 
recently  joined  the  reportorial  staff  of 
Po.st  here. 


r)  ITTSHCRGH— Frank  J.  Riley,  well 
r  known  as  a  financial  and  corpora¬ 
tion  writer,  has  resigned  from  the  Po.st 
to  become  a.s.sociated  with  Merrill, 
Lynch  &  ('o.,  the  underwriting  bank¬ 
ing  house  of  New  York. 

I.,awrence  Sarsfield  McDonald  has  re- 
.signed  from  the  .staff  of  the  Dispatch 
to  accept  a  iiosition  on  the  Gazette- 
Times.  •  ' 


James  Aloysius  Dugan,  for  many 
years  editorial  writer  on  New  York  pa¬ 
pers,  is  now  located  in  Pittsburgh  de¬ 
voting  his  attention  entirely  to  maga¬ 
zine  writing. 

Samuel  Sarraf,  William  Rimmel.  and 
Merle  Spandau  have  been  added  to  the 
Post  editorial  force. 


DETROrr — M.  W.  Bingey,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  News,  is  spending 
his  vacation  at  Cedar  Point,  Mich. 

Duke  Wellington,  city  editor  of  the 
Free  Press,  has  returned  from  a  two 
weeks’  vacation. 

Lewis  F.  Benton,  rewrite  man  on  the 
Free  Pre.ss,  has  left  the  new.spaper 
business  to  take  a  position  with  D.  F.* 
Jacklin,  Michigan  promoter. 

Guy  Zelner,  assi.stant  city  editor  of 
the  News,  is  on  his  vacation. 

Richard  Farrington  has  been  shifted 
from  the  telegraph  to  the  rewrite  desk 
of  the  Free  Press. 


SAN  FltANCISCO.  —  Hamilton  M. 

Wright,  editor  of  the  publicity  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposi¬ 
tion,  held  here  last  year,  is  a  vi.sitor 
here  after  a  year’s  absence  in  New  York. 

B.  A.  Fosterer,  secretary  and  general 
manager  of  the  Oakland  Tribune,  has 
gone  Ea.st  to  Chicago  and  New  York 
on  a  month’s  business  trip. 

Edward  D.  Coblentz,  as.sistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Examiner,  has  return¬ 
ed  here  after  an  enjoyable  vacation  at 
Santa  Maria,  Cal. 

Morris  Legg,  for  six  years  with  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  of  Denver,  and 
W.  B.  Palmer,  formerly  make-up  editor 
of  the  Sacramento  (Cal.)  Bee,  are  now 
on  the  c-opy  desk  of  the  Examiner. 


Visitors  to  New  York 
Ernest  Bross,  of  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star. 

Mrs.  Zell  H.  Deming,  Warren  (O.) 
Tribune. 

Grove  Patterson,  Toledo  (O.)  Blade. 
Charles  A.  Stauffer,  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
Repuldican. 

John  R.  Rathom,  editor  and  general 
manager  of  the  Providence  Journal. 

Percy  Hammond,  dramatic  critic,  Chi- 
<'ago  Tribune. 

J.  D.  Barnum,  of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Post  Standard. 

(’harles  S.  Diehl,  of  the  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Light. 


TKe  Haskin  Letter 
is  tke  motion-wide 
standby  of  tKat  class 
of  newspaper  readers 
wKo  want  substance. 
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PERSONALS 

MlIAVAl'KKE— 4"laude  C.  Manley 
has  lieen  elected  president  of  the 
^  Milwaukee  Press  Club  to  fill  the  unex- 

(  pired  term  of  James-  H.  Skewes,  re¬ 

moved  from  the  city.  Vice-President 
■  VV.  C.  Alhouser  declined  the  pre.sidency 

to  uphold  the  unwritten  rule  that  an 
active  newspaper  man  hold  the  position. 

Charles  K.  We-stermann,  for  several 
years  police  reporter  on  the  Milwaukee 
Evening  Wisconsin,  has  l)een  appointed 
probation  officer  by  Judge  A.  C.  liackus, 
of  the  Municipal  Court. 

Joseph  J.  Smith,  editor  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Motorist,  and  professor  ot  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Marquette  University,  is 
.spending  a  well-earned  vacation  in  De¬ 
troit.  I 

Herbert  Reading,  formerly  of  Mar¬ 
quette,  Mich.,  is  a  recent  addition  to  the 
•staff  of  the  Milwaukee  Evening  Wis- 
con«n. 


CDEVEEAND. — Fred  W.  Perkins,  for 
the  past  two  years  editor  of  the  Par¬ 
kersburg  (W.  Va.)  News,  is  now  on  the 
copy  desk  .of  the  Plain  Dealer. 

C.  E.  Huthenberg,  editor  of  the  So- 
ciali.st  News,  which  has  lieen  barred 
from  the  mails  by  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment,  was  convicted  Saturday  of 
conspiring  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the 
selective  service. 


ST.  PAUL,  MIN.N. — E.  W.  Jordan, 
with  the  city  .staff  of  the  Globe  when 
that  paper  was  suspended  by  its  owner, 
the  late  James  J.  Hill,  in  1905,  has  re¬ 
turned  here  as  manager  of  promotion 
and  sales  for  a  pneumatic  wheel  com- 
lauiy. 

Frank  Austin  t'arle,  editorial  writer  on 
the  Minne;ii>olis  Journal,  ha-s  returned 
home  after  a  two  month.s’  vacation  in 
the  East  and  in  the  pine  woods  of  north¬ 
ern  Wisconsin.  He  plans  to  spend  Au¬ 
gust  motoring  over  northern  Minnesota, 
H.  E.  Wright,  former  St.  Paul  news¬ 
paper  man,  working  under  the  direction 
of  liay  T.  Speer  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
will  handle  all  publicity  matter  for  the 
food-conservation  stations  which  Food 
Administrator  Hoover  is  organizing. 

M.  T.  Caine,  re<-ently  cartoonist  of 
the  Idspatoh-Ihonecr  Press,  is  now  han- 
dUng  publicity  for  the  Minnesota  State 
h’air. 


POHTL.\ND,  Ore. — Will  H.  Warren, 
secretary  to  former  Mayor  Albee, 
and  himself  a  recent  candidate  for 
Mayor,  has  joined  the  local  .staff  of  the 
Oregonian,  doing  general  assignments. 

Charles  A.  Moore.s,  who  covered  au¬ 
tomobiles  for  the  Oregonian,  nas  pas.sed 
the  State  i)ar  examination. 

Shed  O.  Krantz,  who  covers  railroads 
and  general  a-ssignments  for  the  Ore¬ 
gonian,  will  spend  his  vacation  next 
month  in  the  East. 


Little  rock.  Ark.— Thomas  A. 

Wright,  sixty-three,  for  fifteen  years 
music  and  dramatic  critic  on  the  Little 
Rock  Gazette,  and  Miss  Alberta  Crlmm, 
thirty,  were  married  Thursday  afternoon 
and  left  immediately  for  Denver,  Col., 
to  spend  their  honeymoon. 

A.shby  Lovelac-e,  editor  of  the  Arkan- 
.sas  Democrat,  is  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  fight  for  Sunday  moving  pictures  in 
lattle  Rock  for  the  l)enefit  of  the  men 
at  the  training  camp  and  for  the  40,000 
men  who  will  train  at  Camp  Pike,  th* 
national  army  cantonment  here. 

Virgil  A.  Reeson,  owner  and  former 
tditor  of  the  Morrilton  Headlight,  has 
l>een  commissioned  captain  in  the  new 
Third  Arkansas  Regiment,  N.  G. 

A.  G.  Whidden,  editor  of  the  Pine 
Rluff  Graphic,  ..as  applied  for  enlist¬ 
ment  in  the  Second  Officers’  Training 
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Camp,  which  will  be  held  at  Leon 
Springs,  Tex.,  instead  of  Fort  Logan  H. 
Itoots,  Little  Rock. 

E.  W.  Martineau,  in  the  bu^iiness  office 
of  the  Gazette,  and  Clifford  Pinckney,  in 
the  com po.sing- room,  were  called  in  the 
first  draft. 

Thomas  A.  Wrenn  will  be  State  editor 
of  the  Gazette,  succeeding  Claire  A. 
Ritter,  who  will  enter  the  Second  Of¬ 
ficers’  Training  Camp  at  Leon  Springs, 
Tex. 


SEA’TTLE.  —  Frank  Whidden,  news 
editor  of  the  Times,  is  spiending  his 
vacation  motoring  about  Wa.shington 
State  in  his  new  machine. 

M.  M.  Mattison,  political  writer  of  the 
Times,  is  on  a  cruise  about  Puget 
Sound  on  his  vacation. 

Jack  Jarmputh,  Northwest  manageh 
of  the  Pacific  News  Service,  has  left 
on  a  three  weeks’  visit  to  San  F'rancisco 
and  I».s  Angeles. 

Kenneth  Gilbert,  *  former  associate 
editor  of  the  Rusine.ss  Chronicle  of  Seat¬ 
tle  and  more  recently  with  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune,  has  returned  to  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Post-Intelligencer. 


HANDLING  AMERICA’S 
BIGGEST  NEWS  STORY 

(.Continued  from  page  5) 
numbers  from  the  board,  and  compared 
it  with  the  li.st  or  cards  in  his  po.sses- 
sion,  which  gave  the  names  and  address 
of  each  regi.stered  man.  The  .second 
member  of  the  group  typed  the  num¬ 
bers,  the  name,  and  address,  and  then 
one  read  this  back  to  the  other. 

The  names  were  typed  in  blocks  of 
five,  and  were  so  numbered  that  they 
as.sembled  without  confusion  In  the 
com  po.sing- room,  and  in  the  order  In 
which  they  were  drawn. 

Another  set  of  employees  collected 
the  typed  names  as  fast  as  they  ap¬ 
peared  on  hooks  that  indicated  that 
they  were  ready  for  the  printer.  These 
were  sent  to  the  composing-room,  and 
set  as  fast  as  received,  and  were  col¬ 
lected  at  a  central  impo.sing  table,  put 
together,  and  into  the  pages  in  which 
they  were  to  appear. 

In  this  way  the  Eagle  furnished  to 
its  readers  the  names  and  addresses  of 
every  man  who  lived  in  Brooklyn,  or 
on  lx>ng  Island,  whose  number  had 
l>een  drawn  in  Washington  up  to  the 
moment  the  paper  went  to  press.  Wfien 
the  regular  edition  appeared  on  the 
streets  Friday  afternoon,  there  were 
five  complete  pages,  each  carrying 
about  1,500  names,  or  about  7,500 
name.s,  addres.ses,  and  numbers.  The 
next  day  the  complete  list  was  publish¬ 
ed,  and  in  addition  there  was  a  pagre 
showing  the  numerical  order  in  which 
the  numbers  were  drawn. 

WHAT  NEW  YORK  PAPESIS  DID. 

The  'Times  and  Tribune  were  the  only 
morning  New  York  newspapers  which 
tabulated  the  numbers.  The  Times 
printed  pairs  of  columns  giving  first  the 
red  or  serial  number  in  sequence  and 
then  the  order  in  which  the  red  num¬ 
ber  was  drawn  in  Washington.  The 
table  was  prepared  to  cover  the  New 
York  city  districts,  and  all  others  in  the 
country  that  had  no  larger  registration 
than  4,696,  the  largest  numlier  registered 
in  any  New  York  city  district.  All  num¬ 
bers  above  4,696  were  omitted,  as  not 
applying  to  New  York  city  districts;  the 
number  then  to  the  right  of  each  red 
number  did  not  represent  the  actual  or¬ 
der  in  which  it  was  drawn,  but  did  rep¬ 
resent  the  exact  order  In  which  the  in¬ 
dividual  would  be  called  up  for  exam¬ 
ination  in  his  district. 

As  fast  as  the  numbers  were  received 
in  the  Times  office  the  red  ink  number 


was  put  down  on  tally  sheets  first  and 
the  call  number  second.  As  rapidly  as 
they  were  received,  recorded,  and  check¬ 
ed  they  were  .sent  to  the  maebinea  After 
they  were  set  up  they  were  arranged 
in  the  composing-room  in  order,  that  is, 
red  ink  number  one  was  given,  two  next, 
and  so  on. 

The  Tribune  adopted  a  little  bit  differ¬ 
ent  system.  The  numbers  were  arranged 
according  to  the  sequence  of  the  red  ink 
numbeM.  “Oppo.site  the  red  ink  number 
was  printed  the  draft  number.  The  Trib¬ 
une  sy.stem  differed  from  the  Times  sys¬ 
tem  in  that  all  numbers  were  included, 
whereas  the  Times  omitted  all  num¬ 
bers  above  4,696. 

In  the  Tribune  office,  as  in  the  Times 
o^ice,  most  of  the  work  was  done  in  the 
cimposing-room.  IThe  talV-abeet  system 
usually  used  in  handling  election  returns 
was  handled  in  both  offices. 

All  of  the  other.  New  York  morning 
newspapers  handled  the  numbers  in 
groups  of  one  hundred  in  the  order 
drawn.  A  man  who  wished  to  find  his 
number  had  to  read  through  the  list 
until  he  reached  his  number.  The  sub¬ 
head  told  him  in  part  what  was  the  or¬ 
der  in  which  his  number  was  drawn. 

HERALD  GIVES  NAMES. 

The  Herald,  in  addition  to  publishing 
the  numbers,  also  on  Saturday  published 
thirty  columns  of  names  of  New  York¬ 
ers  who  will  be  called. 


The  New  York  Evening  Post,  Satur¬ 
day  night,  ran  all  the  numbers,  giving 
fir.st  the  call  number  and  then  the  red 
ink  number.  Any  one  wishing  to  find 
out  when  his  number  was  drawn  had  to 
begin  at  the  head  of  the  list  and  read 
until  he  reached  his  number. 

The  New  York  Evening  Mail  printed 
the  first  600  numbers  drawn  below  4,696, 
which  was  the  largest  number  register¬ 
ed  in  any  New  York  city  district.  The 
Globe  and  the  Evening  World  alse  con¬ 
fined  their  attention  to  New  Yorkers  af¬ 
fected  by  the  draft.  The  Telegram  print¬ 
ed  the  entire  li.st  in  groups  of  hundreda 
The  Journal  did  likewise. 

One  of  the  New  York  evening  news¬ 
papers  printed  the  entire  list  of  numbers 
in  groups  of  hundreds  in  the  order 

(Concluded  on  page  24) 
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Ree.  U.  S.  Pit.  Office 

Foreign  Advertiaing  RepresentatiTeB 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 

Chicago  Philadelphia  New  York 


Forms  Close,  August  2 

at  lO  A.  M. 


Last  Call  for  Advertising  Copy  for  the 

Annual  Automobile  Number 

The  Editor  and  Publisher 

{Out  August  4th) 


No-one  who  is  Some-one  on  Automobile  Row  will  DARE  miss 
this  issue.  ^ 

t  — ^ 

'  ■'  Some  of  the  best  men  in  advertising,  representative  of  great 

motor  manufacturing  concerns,  great  newspapers  and  important 
agencies,  have  written  articles  for  this  issue  which  COMMAND  your 
attention. 


All  praise  the  newspaper  press  for  its  wonderful  achievement 
in  dispelling  the  industrial  gloom  of  the  Spring  of  1917  and  turning 
it  into  the  present  wave  of  automobile  prosperity.  Ixiok  out,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  for  a  big  Fall  lineage!  This  important  number  of  THE 
EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER,  will  tell  you  about  it. 


A  $25,000,000  Automobile  Year  is  on  the  Card  for  American 
newspapers — read  this  issue. 


Semi-annual  newspaper  lineage  statistics  show  big  increases. 
New  York  gains  a  million  and  a  half  lines.  Boston  is  up  half  a 
million.  And  so  forth. 


*  If  YOUR  newspaper  is  an  automobile  medium — if  you  have  a 
story  to  tell — the  Annual  Automobile  Number  of  THE  EDITOR 
AND  PUBLISHER  is  the  target  to  shoot  for — but  act  quickly, 
please,  as  forms  close  as  stated  above.  Wire  for  space  reservation 
now. 


Regular  rates  apply.  Flat  30c  an  agate  line.  $125  per  page.  $80 
per  half  page.  $45  per  quarter  page.  672  agate  lines  to  the  page 
—168  on  4. 

The  Editor  and  Publisher 

t^etDspaper  yidvocate 

Suite  1117  World  Building  New  York 

Member  A.  B.  C. 
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“OHIO  FIRST 


IN  any  National  Advertising  campaign,  whether  of 
^  minor  or  major  importance,  these  OHIO  NEWS¬ 
PAPERS,  with  a  circulation  of  over  A  MILLION  AND 
A  HALF  a  day  are  sure  to  bring  results. 

And  these  results  grow  from  day  to  day.  Their  cumu¬ 
lative  results  at  the  end  of  a  year’s  productive  copy, 
will  be  found  generally,  beyond  expectations. 

The  COPY,  it  should  always  be  _ 

remembered,  plays  an  extremely  Net  paid  2,500  10,000  I 

•  ■  ■  1  1_  a.M.  Circaletion.  llnea.  llnea. 

important  role;  too  much  atten-  Akr„nBe.co„.joorn..  ....(E)  20.300  .04  .04 

tion  can  hot  be  bestowed  upon  it.  V  .i. . 

^  Cincinnati  Com. -Tribune  ..(Hi  00.72S  .11  .nn 


It  has  been  proved  time  and  time 
again  that  the  OHIO  NEWS¬ 
PAPERS  do  their  part. 

They  take  rank  with  the  foremost  news¬ 
papers  of  the  nation  in  their  individual 
quality  and  in  their  class  of  circulation. 

f  * 

The  owners  spend  vast  sums  of  money 
annually  to  keep  them  up  to  the  mark. 

Over  $7,000,000  yearly  is  spent  for  paper 
alone,  to  say  nothing  of  ink,  presses,  wages, 
news  and  special  features. 

The  accompanying  list  practically  covers 
the  WHOLE  STATE  and  appeals  directly 
to  those  who  have  money  to  spend — there 
may  be  exceptions  hut  they  are  infinites 
imal. 

To  get  such  business  in  OHIO  as  is  worth 
while,  this  combined  list  is  absolutely 
indispensable. 


Net  paid 

2,500 

10,000 

Circulation. 

lines. 

lines. 

Akron  Bracon-Jonrnal  . 

.  .  (E) 

29,360 

.04 

.04 

Akron  Times . 

.  .  (E) 

18,375 

.03 

.025 

Cincinnati  Com. -Tribune 

.  .  <M) 

60,723 

.11 

.09 

Cincinnati  Com. -Tribune 

.  •  (S) 

26,339 

.14 

.12 

Cincinnati  E^nquirer,  5c. 

(MAS) 

55,076 

.14 

.12 

Cleveland  New.  . 

.  .  (E) 

*138  887  , 

.18 

.16 

Cleveland  Leader  . 

.  .  (M) 

*99,154  ( 

.15 

.18 

M  Combination  •  t  News  &  Leader ) 

^3l70lft' ' 

.27 

.23 

Cleveland  News  . 

.  .  (E) 

*138,887  . 

.18 

.16 

Cleveland  Leader . 

.  .  .  (S) 

*152.079  ' 

.17 

.15 

M  Combination  •  <Newa  dt  Leader) 

.80 

.26 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

.  .  (M) 

138,023 

.18 

.18 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

.  .  .  (S) 

192.891 

.22 

.22 

Colambus  Dispatch  .  .  . 

...(E) 

75,402 

.11 

.10 

Columbus  Dispatch  .... 

..  .(S) 

71,119 

.11 

.10 

Colnmhus(  O.)  State- Journal  (H) 

.52,033 

.09 

.08 

Columbus  (  O.)  State- Jonrnal.  (  S  ) 

35,000 

.00 

.08 

Dayton  News . 

.  .  .  .  (E 

•3.5,857 

.055 

.055 

Dayton  News . 

.0.35 

.0.35 

Lima  News  . 

...(E) 

9,322 

.02 

.0172 

Marion  Daily  Star  .... 

...(E) 

7,728 

.0120 

.0129 

M  Newark  American-Tribane.  (E) 

6,287 

.0085 

.0,085 

Piqna  Daily  Call . 

...(E) 

4,012 

.0072 

.0072 

Portsmouth  Daily  Times 

...(E) 

9,411 

.015 

.015 

Sandusky  RcKister  .... 

.  .  (M) 

4,301 

.0093 

.0098 

Spriniriteld  News . 

.  .(E:AS)  *12, 7.52 

.025 

.02.5 

Stenbcnville  Gasette  ..  . 

...(E) 

3,620 

.0143 

.0071 

Toledo  Blade  ......... 

...(E) 

51,971 

.12 

.10 

Youngrstown  Telcftram  . 

.  .  .  (E) 

1 10,002 

.085 

.035  . 

YounKStown  Vindicator 

.  .  . (E) 

tl5,386 

.035 

.0.3.5 

VoonKStown  Vindicator  . 

. . . (S) 

tl4,102 

.03 

.08 

Zanesville  Sigrnal  ..... 

...(B) 

11,452 

.02 

i03 

*  Publishers’  Statement— Sworn  net  paid. 

1  fA.  B.  C.  statement  (laat  audited)# 

other  ratinKS  Government  statement  April,  1917. 
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(Continued  from  page  22) 

drawn  and  in  a  lead  explained  that  any 
man  could  "find  at  a  glance  just  when” 
he  would  be  called.  A  man  would  have 
to  be  an  expert  "glancei'’  to  do  that 
because  he  was  compelled  to  read  the 
entire  list  to  find  his  number. 

The  Chicago  Herald  printed  75,000 
extra.**  Saturday  containing  a  special 
draft  editio'i  supplement,  which  in¬ 
cluded  the  names  and  addresses  of 
Chicago’s  estimated  quota,  together 
with  red-ink  numbers  drawn  from  one 
to  several  thousand. 

The  ('hicago  Tribune  on  Saturday  did 
not  attempt  to  run  more  than  the  neces¬ 
sary  quota  for  (^hlcago.  On  Monday  a 
complete  taltle  was  printed  giving  in 
numerical  numl>er  every  draft  number 

I. s.sued  in  Chicago  and  Cook  number, 
with  the  serial  numlier  showing  at 
what  i*eriod  of  the  drawing  it  appeared. 

PITTSni'IWJH  PAPER  POSTS  NAMES. 

in  Pitt.sburgh  the  new.spapers  pub- 

II. shed  only  the  numliers.  giving  the  call 
numlier  first  and  then  the  red  ink  num¬ 
ber.  The  Post  printed  the  numbers 
in  black  fai-e  of  all  those  from  Alleghany 
County  who  would  lie  called. 

The  Pittsburgh  Dispatch  was  one  of 
the  few  newspapers  which  iKJsted  the 
niimlwrs.  The  Dispatch  u.sed  the  win¬ 
dows  on  the  first  three  floors  of  its 
downtown  building,  and  when  these 
were  filicd  used  the  Mellon  Hank  Build¬ 
ing  on  the  op|)osite  corner. 

PETROIT  PAPERS  PRINT  NAMES. 

Detroit  new.spapers.  working  in  co¬ 
operation  with  a  volunteer  organisation 
of  city  hall  officials,  were  able  to  print 
the  names  of  30,000  Detroit  men  who 
are  subject  to  call  under  the  draft.  The 
News,  Journal,  and  Times,  afternoon 
papers,  printed  the  first  one  thousand 
numbers  drawn,  on  Friday,  and  the 
complete  list  Saturday.  The  Free 
Press  printed  the  complete  number  list 
iKjth  Saturday  and  Sunday  mornings. 

The  new.spapers  in  Cleveland  co¬ 
operated  in  preparing  the  li.st  of  names 
of  110,000  men  who  were  regisrtered  in 
Cuyahoga,  O..  the  county  in  which 
Cleveland  i.s,  but  each  followed  different 
sy-stems  in  handling  the  draft  story. 
The  home  edition  of  the  Press  Friday 
afternoon  contained  several  thousand 
names  in  the  order  called,  arranged  by 
districts  so  that  each  one  could  be  easily 
found.  The  final  edition  of  the  Press 
carried  17,000  names.  This  required 
fifty-three  columns  of  five-point  type. 

The  Plain  Dealer  printed  17,000 
names  Saturday  morning.  The  Leader 
and  News  also  printed  the  entire  list 
of  names  of  men  called  in  Cleveland 
nearby  vicinity. 

A  .staff  of  fifty  *persons  was  organized 
by  the  Indianapolis  News  to  handle  the 
army  draft  story.  Eleven  o'clock  Fri¬ 
day  night  the  News  had  an  extra  on 
the  street  containing  a  complete  list  of 
the  numbers,  name.s,  and  addresses  of 
all  Indianapolis  and  Marion  county  men 
affected  by  the  draft. 

LOUISVILLE  TIMES  DOES  WELL. 

The  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times  accom¬ 
plished  a  fine  bit  of  work  on  the  day 
of  the  draft  by  printing  in  its  sport  edi¬ 
tion.  which  was  on  the  street  at  4:45 
P.  M..  central  time,  the  numbers  and 
names  of  a  complete  double  quota  of 
men  for  Louisville,  Jefferson  County 
out.side  of  Louisville  and  Floyd  and 
Clark  counties,  which  are  in  Southern 
Indiana,  Immediately  across  the  Ohio 
River,  containing  the  cities  of  New  Al¬ 
bany  and  Jeffersonville  respectively. 
This  achievement  was  the  result  of 
careful  organization  and  gave  the  read¬ 
ers  Of  the  Tunes  fuU  .  MsuraDce  that 


they  would  or  would  not  be  called  to 
stand  for  examination  for  the  first 
draft. 

The  Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Herald  was  the 
only  one  of  three  daily  newspapers  in 
that  city  that  printed  the  names  in  full 
and  in  logical  order.  When  the  serial 
numbers  were  given  out  by  the  regrls- 
tering  boards  the  Herald  printed  thirty- 
nine  columns  of  names,  being  the  only 
paper  to  do  .so.  The  Herald  last  Fri¬ 
day  printed  first  the  red  number,  then 
the  name,  the  address  and  used  the 
call  number  as  a  sub-head.  It  re¬ 
quired  but  a  glance — in  fact — for  a  man 
to  find  his  number. 

SMALL  PAPERS  HANDLE  STORY. 

The  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Evening 
Standard  on  Friday  published  a  four- 
page  extra  giving  serial  number,  name 
and  addre.ss  of  the  men  of  New  Bed¬ 
ford  and  vicinity  as  they  were  drawn. 
The  Standard’s  enterprise  is  unusually 
noteworthy  inasmuch  as  the  news  went 
from  Washington  to  New  Bedford  by 
telegraph,  from  New-  Bedford  to  Bos¬ 
ton  by  telephone,  from  Boston  back  to 
New  Bedford  by  telegraph.  This  W'as 
necessary  becau.se  mo.st  of  the  district 
li.sts  of  names  were  in  Boston. 

The  Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Post 
at  the  clo.se  of  the  draft  published  a 
four-page  supplement  for  free  distri¬ 
bution  which  Included  a  complete  list 
of  the  draft  numbers  in  the  order 
drawn.  Any  man  looking  for  his  num¬ 
ber  had  to  begin  at  the  beginning  and 
read  until  he  came  to  his  number.  The 
supplement  carried  no  advertising  and 
Included  a  page  of  instructions  to  men 
affected  by  the  draft. 


ASTONISHING  CHARGES 
MADE  IN  EARL  SUIT 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

either  party  might  terminate  it  on  sixty 
days’  notice.  The  plaintiff  claims  that 
he  was  peremptorily  discharged  without 
the  prescribed  notice  of  sixty  d&vs.  and 
he  asks  for  damages  to  the  amount  of 
*1.733.32  on  that  score;  and  he  a-sks 
further  damages  of  $1..350,  the  amount 
expended  by  him  in  closing  up  his  busi¬ 
ness  in  Omaha  and  removing  to  Txis  An¬ 
geles. 

At  the  same  time  that  Ro.sewater’s 
suit  was  filed,  another  damage  suit  was 
Pled  bv  Frank  M.  Ball,  until  lately, cir¬ 
culation  expert  of  the  Earl  p-iners.  Ball 
asks  for  *3.500  damages,  alleging  that  he 
held  a  contract  under  which  he  was  to 
receive  *3.000  for  four  months  of  active 
■work  and  *2.000  for  twelve  months  more 
In  an  advisory  capacity.  He  claims  he 
was  paid  for  but  two  months  and  was 
dhscharged  July  2  by  Earl,  who  refused 
to  nav  him  for  .Tune. 

Rosewater  sets  forth  in  his  complaint 
the  correspondence  that  led  him  to  ac¬ 
cent  an  offer  from  Earl.  This  heean  in 
December  la.st.  when  Rosewater  was 
business  manager  and  eoual  lolnt  own¬ 
er  of  the  Omaha  Bee  with  his  brother, 
Victor  Rosewater.  He  did  not  seek  the 
Earl  position,  but  was  induced,  he  avers, 
bv  false  and  fraudulent  representation  of 
the  circulation,  advertirfng,  and  finan¬ 
cial  condition  of  the  Express.  Tribune, 
and  Rural  World  to  terminate  all  busi¬ 
ness  connections  in  Omaha  and  go  to 
Tvos  Angeles. 

Under  his  contract  with  Earl,  Rose¬ 
water  was  to  receive  *200  per  week  and 
20  per  cent,  of  net  profits  of  all  the  pub¬ 
lications.  He  declares  In  his  complaint 
that  had  he  known  the  true  condition  of 
the  papers  he  would  not  have  made  the 
sacrifices  he  did  In  Omaha  to  enter  the 
Earl  employment.  He  makes  It  plain 
that  had  ,he. known  that  In  addition  to 
an  admitted  loss  of  $275,393.89  in  1916 


for  the  Elarl  papers  there  were  also  loss¬ 
es  through  padded  circulation,  rebates 
on  Rural  World  circulation  and  rebates 
to  advertisers,  he  never  would  have  hop¬ 
ed  to  be  able  to  overcome  the  loss  and 
pile  up  a  profit  from  which  to  reap  20 
per  cent. 

In  a  three-column  black-faced  box 
which  appeared  recently  in  the  Los  An- 
.geles  Morning  Tribune,  and  also  in  the 
Evening  Express,  this  announcement 
was  made: 

ATTACK  BRANDED  MALICIOUS. 

"An  employee  of  this  newspaper,  who 
occupied  the  position  as  manager,  was 
recently  dismissed  for  incompetency,  in¬ 
efficiency,  and  other  reason.s,  and,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  not  paid  two  months’  ad- 
ditionai  salary,  has  filed  suit  against  the 
Iiroprietor  of  this  newspaper, 

“His  complaint  contains  many  mali¬ 
cious  and  false  statements,  which  were 
apparently  included  in  the  complaint, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  proving  same,  but 
.simply  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the 
malicious  charges  before  the  public. 

“Certain  rival  newspapers,  who  are  al¬ 
ways  eager  to  print  defamatory  state¬ 
ments  against  this  newspaper  and  its 
proprietor,  have  seen  fit  to  print  this 
ex-employee’s  false  charges  in  full,  the 
motive  apparently  being  to  damage,  if 
possible,  the  reputation  of  this  newspa- 
Ijer  with  the  public  and  the  advertisers. 

"The  people  are  familiar  with  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  certain  Los  Angeles  papers  to 
attack  and  injure  this  newspaper  and 
its  proprietor,  and  it  is  not  believed  that 
those  who  read  between  the  lines  will  be 
infiuenced  to  the  injury  6f  this  news¬ 
paper.” 

The  Los  .Angeles  Times  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  recently  devoted  one 
page  each  to  the  story  of  the  suit. 

M.  F.  Ihmsen,  president  of  the  Los  An¬ 


geles  Examiner,  recently  sent  a  tele¬ 
gram  to  Russell  R.  Whitman,  managring 
director  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu¬ 
lations,  asking  him  to  take  official  cog¬ 
nizance  of  the  sworn  statement  of  Mr. 
Rosewater.  Mr.  Ihmsen  in  his  telegram 
summarizes  the  charges  made  by  Mr, 
Itosewater. 


WESTERN  AD  MEN  HOLD 
BIG  ANNUAL  MEETING 

(Continued  from  page  12) 
President.  Charles  P.  Berg,  Portland; 
first  vice-president,  W.  D.  Wadley,  Los 
Angeles;  second  vice-president,  David 
Matthews,  Stockton,  Cal.;  third  vice- 
president,  J.  C.  Thompson,  San  Diego, 
Cial.;  secretary-treasurer,  W.  P.  Strand- 
berg,  Portland:  hi.storian,  Rollin  C. 
Ayres,  San  Francisco;  executive  com¬ 
mittee:  W.  W.  Cribbins,  Oakland;  W. 
P.  Farrington.  Honolulu;  Bert  Tregel- 
las,  Sacramento;  P.  E.  Bigelow,  Spo¬ 
kane;  L.  E.  Warford,  Seattle,  poet 
laureate,  S.  Herb  Paulin,  Los  Angeles. 


Prepare  Memorial  to  Choate 
A  newspaper  memorial  volume  of  the 
late  Joseph  H.  Choate,  consisting  of 
1,129  columns  of  news  matter,  editorials, 
and  pictures  as  printed  by  1,700  news¬ 
papers,  has  just  been  completed  by  the 
Hemstreet  Press  Clipping  Company. 
The  volume  was  prepared  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Mr.  Choate’s  family,  and  is 
considered  remarkable  because  it 
shows  that  the  newspapers  devoted  more 
space  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Choate  than 
to  any  other  prominent  man  of  the  past 
decade. 


Adversity  is  a  fire  test.  The  man 
who  fails  to  undergo  it  is  lost. 


With  the  issue  for  AUGUST,  1917 

Rom 

the  national  magazine  of  rural  life 
for  the  farms  and  homes  of  America 

became  a  monthly 

with  a  Guaranteed  circulation  of 

600,000 

Issued  in  two  editions:  Western  and  Eastern  ;  the 
Western  Edition  with  300,000  copies  at  $1.50  per 
line;  the  Eastern  Edition,  300,000  copies  at  $1.50 
per  line.  Rate  card  with  map  showing  latest  circula¬ 
tion  count  by  states  gladly  furnished  upon  request. 

Phelps  Publishing  Company 

MEMBER  OF  THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 

York  Chicago  Springheld,  Mass.  Minneapolis  Atlanta 


FORMS  for  each  issue  close  in  our 
Springfield  office  on  the  20th  for  issue 
of  following  month. 
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NORTHCLIFFE  NEWS  PRINT 

DEAL  CLOSED;  RELIEF  FROM 

HIGH  PRICES  IN  SIGHT 

Thousands  of  Tons  of  Newfoundland  Print  Paper  Ready,  Two 
Cargoes  Have  Arrived,  More  Are  on  the  Way,  with  Suffi¬ 
cient  Ground  Wood  and  Sulphite  for  Conversion  ' 
Mills,  to  Aid  Them  to  Lower  Their  Prices 
to  Publishers  Also. 


The  Paper  Committee  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  formally  announces 
that  it  has  made  a  contract  with  Lord 
Northcllffe’s  Newfoundland  mill,  for  its 
entire  output  for  the  benefit  of  small 
publishers  and  newspapers  without  con¬ 
tract,  and  others  who  have  been  pay¬ 
ing  high  prices  for  their  print  paper 
requirements.  The  first  announcement 
of  these  negotiations  was  made  in  The 
Editor  and  Publisher,  May  5. 

“This  contract,”  said  Emil  M.  Scholz, 
New  York  member  of  the  executive 
paper  committee  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A., 
“means  immediate  relief  from  a  situa¬ 
tion  that  has  been  growing  very  seri¬ 
ous.  This  contract  gives  the  paper 
committee  the  disposition  of  about  80,- 
000  tons  of  news  print  annually.  There 
are  available  for  shipment  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  something  like  15,000  tons  of 
print  paper.  This  comprises  paper  in 
rolls  and  sheets.  There  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  sheet  news  print  to  give  small 
publishers  who  purchase  their  require¬ 
ments  in  bundle.s,  enough  to  keep  them 
eoing. 

“We  have  arranged  for  the  necessary 
.ships  to  transport  the  supply  from  the 
mills  In  Newfoundland  to  the  United 
States.  Two  cargoes  have  been  deliver¬ 
ed  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  an¬ 
other  will  be  on  the  way  in  a  few  days. 

PRICES  WILL  BE  REDUCED. 

“This  paper  wUl  be  sold  in  carload 
lots  at  rates  less  than  the  prevailing 
market  quotations.  Publl.shers  who 
take  larger  quantities  will  get  it  for 
less  than  $3  a  hundred  pounds  f.  o.  b. 
seaboard— the  exact  price  has  not  yet 
been  set.  It  will  be  sold  for  cash  in 
advance  with  the  order.  It  will  be  as 
fine  a  grade  of  paper  as  has  ever  been 
sold  to  publishers. 

“The  color  of  the  sheet  will  be  all 
that  publishers  require,  and  it  will  be 
strong — in  every  respect  as  good,  and 
in  many  respects  better  than  some  of 
the  news  print  purchased  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time. 

RAW  MATEHUALS  FOR  CONVERSION  MILLS. 

“The  paper  committee  controls  also 
the  sale  of  sulphite  and  ground  wood 
made  by  Lord  Northcliffe’s  mills,  which 
la  in  exce.ss  of  the  amount  necessary  for 
the  maximum  output  of  the  Grand 
Falls  plant  and  these  two  important 
raw  materials  will  be  disposed  of  to 
American  mills  that  do  not  grind  their 
own  wood  or  cook  their  own  sulphite, 
enabling  them  to  manufacture  and  sell 
their  paper  at  a  lower  rate. 

“This  is  very  Important.  A  number 
of  the  conversion  mills  have  been  pay¬ 
ing  exceedingly  high  rates,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  have  had  to  pass  the  cost  on 
to  the  consumer.  This  can  be  remedied 
by  reducing  the  cost  of  sulphite  and 
mechanical  pulp,  which  we  will  be  in 
a  position  to  do. 

“That  the  Importance  of  this  has 
been  fully  rea1i7;ed  by  the  committee 
may!  be  understood  when  I  stated. that 
the  papbr  Upmmltt^B,  has  al*o 


the  output  of  the  Albert  E.  Reed  mill, 
nine  miles  below  the  Northcliffe  plant, 
on  the  River  of  Exploits.  The  Reed 
mill  makes  ground  wood,  to  the  amount 
of  probably  100  tons  daily. 

thousands  of  tons  ready. 

“We  have  on  hand  at  the  present 
time  probably  15,000  tons  of  ground 
wood  and  5,000  tons  of  sulphite,  so  that 
you  can  see  that  the  bringing  of  this 
extra  supply  into  the  market  will  tend 
to  reduce  prices. 

“The  15,000  tons  of  news  print  in 
storage  and  ready  for  .shipment  will 
give  American  publishers  paper  far  in 
exce.as  of  their  demand,  for  production 
has  been  under  demand  for  some  time. 

“This  is  the  plan  of  the  paper  com¬ 
mittee  to  restore  competitive  prices,  to 
create  a  buyer’s  market,  by  placing  at 
the  dispo.sal  of  publishers  generally 
more  paper  than  they  will  need. 

“This  does  not  mean  that  publishers 
should  be  extravagant  in  the  u.se  of 
their  paper.  Indeed,  they  will  not  be. 
for  the  economies  that  have  been  adopt¬ 
ed  by  them,  have  demonstrated  that  the 
old  policy  is  not  only  wa.steful,  but 
co.stly.” 

“We  still  urge  the  practice  of  econ¬ 
omy  in  all  dlrection.s,  not  only  in  the 
use  of  news  print,  but  in  all  other  sup- 
plie.s. 

SMALL  PUBLISIlEaS  TO  BE  BENEFITTED. 

“The  paper  committee,  in  completing 
these  arVangements  has  been  actuated 
solely  by  a  desire  to  benefit  the  .smaller 
publl.shers,  those  who  have  lieen  pay¬ 
ing  exorbitant  price.s,  and  for  the  res¬ 
toration  of  competitive  prices.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  step  will  result  in  lower 
prices  all  around,  for  if  the  mills  at 
present  selling  news  print  at  prices  in 
excess  of  $3  a  hundred  pounds  wish  to 
retain  the  patronage  of  publishers,  they 
must  meet  the  competition  with  which 
we  will  confront  them. 

"Our  plans  have  been  perfectly  work¬ 
ed  out.  The  paper  is  to  be  made  by  men 
who  have  supplied  Lord  Northcliffe 
with  his  news  print  stock,  and  he  is  the 
world’s  largest  user  of  print  paper.  The 
details  are  all  in  the  hands  of  experts, 
and  there  will  be  nothing  lacking. 

MIH.8  IN  CHARGE  OF  EXPERTS. 

“Publishers  who  purchase  this  paper 
will  be  getting  the  best  possible  service. 
Every  service  offered  by  a  mill  will  be 
given  by  the  paper  committee. 

“The  effect  of  this  competition  will 
have  an  important  bearing  on  1918  con¬ 
tracts,  for  the  paper  committee  will 
sell  the  product  of  the  Northcliffe  mills 
while  the  present  stringency  exists. 

TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  M'INTYRE. 

“In  this  respect.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
the  chairman  of  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee,  Mr.  Frank  Glas.s,  and  E.  H.  Elaker, 
the  third  member  of  the  committee,  will 
join  me  to  pay  tribute  to  the  untiring 
zeal  of  A.  G.  McIntyre,  the  .special  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  paper  committee  of 
the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  who  has  worked  night 
th4  SOUU  pilUish- 


ers,  and  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  handled  this  matter. 

“This  arrangement,  the  financing  of 
which  has  been  made  possible  by  a 
number  of  largre  publishers,  is  totally 
unselfish,  for  they  have  been  prompted 
wholly  by  a  desire  to  assist  publishers 
who.se  future  has  been,  in  some  cases, 
jeopardized,  and  who  have  been  unable 
to  pay  the  rates  that  have  been  demand¬ 
ed  by  the  greed  of  some  of  the  less  far- 
seeing  paper  makers. 

“The  paper  committee  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
is  now  in  a  position  to  supply  news 
print  to  smaller  publl.shers,  who  may 
get  their  requirements  by  communicat¬ 
ing  with  A.  G.  McIntyre,  special  repre- 
.sentative  of  the  committee,  and  whose 
office  is  in  the  World  Building,  in  this 
city. 

“This  move  is  not  one  antagoni.stic 
to  the  paper  Industry.  It  has  been, 
brought  out  constantly  during  the  pa.st 
year  that  the  manufacturers  are  unable 
to  supply  the  entire  demand — therefore 
it  was  up  to  the  publl.shers  to  help 
manufacture  enough  paper.  The  paper 
committee  has  repeatedly  expressed  its 
conviction  that  the  quicker  the  mills 
realize  they  are  going  to  deal  with  pub¬ 
lishers  when  the  war  is  over  and  that 
fair  treatment  and  honest  prices  are 
just  as  Important  now  as  at  any  time 
in  the  future,  the  better  it  will  be. 
By  inviting  the  manufacturers  to  get 
away  from  the  pressure  of  over-con¬ 
sumption  they  will  now  have  a  chance 
to  calmly  deliberate  about  the  future 
of  the  industry  and  the  conservation  of 
the  inve.stments  of  .shareholders  and 
bondholders  of  their  property.” 

The  paper  committee  has  incorporated 
to  handle  this  and  other  business  a 
company  to  be  known  as  the  Publishers 
Paper  Co.  All  of  the  stock  is  owned 
by  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 


EMPLOYEES  GIVE  AMBULANCE 


New  York  Evening  Post  Men  Raise 
Money  for  Base  .\nibulanre  in  Franre. 

Employees  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  made  sure  Thursday  that  there 
would  be  a  ba.se  ambulance  repre.senting 
their  e.stabli.shment  on  the  battlefields  of 
Franch,  when  they  rai.sed  the  necessary 
total  of  $1,100.  The  gift  is  made  with¬ 
out  re.servation.  The  ambulance  will 
icoiiform  to  all  the  specifications  that 
Uncle  Sam  has  set. 

Every  department  of  the  Evening 
Po.st  from  the  twelfth  floor  to  the  base¬ 
ment  had  a  hand  in  raising  the  fund. 
The  advertising  composing-room  orig¬ 
inated  the  idea — the  originator  being  a 
veteran  of  the  Spanish- American  war. 

One  young  man  connected  with  the 
paper  has  .signified  his  willingness  to 
.serve  as  driver  of  the  car,  provided  the 
Government  will  accept  him. 


AGENCY  CHANGES  NAME 


Rauh  &  Rosenthal,  of  Pittsburgh.  Now 
Known  as  Richard  S.  Rauh  Co. 

The  Pittsburgh  Advertising  Agency, 
formerly  known  as  Rauh  &  Rosenthal, 
will  henceforth  be  conducted  as  the 
Richard  S.  Rauh  Company.  Office,  as 
heretofore,  will  be  continued  in  Suite 
1411,  First  National  Bank  Building, 
Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Rauh  is  now  president 
jf  the  agency.  William  Cohen  is  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  production  department;  Wal¬ 
ter  H.  Reuter,  director  .sales  department: 
Joseph  Williams,  director  art  depart¬ 
ment. 


The  man  who  treasures  I’evenge  is 
harboring  a  liability. 


OREGON  EDITORS  HOLD 
REAL  WAR  CONVENTION 


Parifir  Coast  Publishers  Fall  into  Line 
by  Urging  Government  Control  of 
Print  Paper  Industry — Editors  \dopt 
Patriotic  Resolutions  Supporting  Pres¬ 
ident  Wilson. 

War,  war,  and  more  war  dominated 
the  programme  of  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Oregon  State  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation  held  in  Pendleton,  July  13 
and  14. 

One  editor  dubbed  the  meeting  a  war 
convention. 

And  the  Association  properly  brought 
its  convention  to  an  end  by  declaring 
anew  its  loyalty  and  pledging  the  sup¬ 
port  of  every  newspaper  in  the  Asso- 
liation  to  the  Government. 

A.  E.  Voorhees,  of  the  Grants  Pass 
Courier,  was  elected  president  of  the  As- 
.sociatlon;  Phil  Bates  was  reelected  sec¬ 
retary,  and  the  retiring  president,  E.  E. 
Brodie,  of  the  Oregon  City  Enterprise, 
was  placed  on  the  executive  board. 

URGE  GOVERNMENT  CXINTROL. 

The  Association  adopted  a  resolution 
declaring  it  the  immediate  and  impera¬ 
tive  duty  of  Congress  to  provide  ade¬ 
quate  legi.slation  whereby  all  pulp  shall 
be  manufactured,  sold,  and  distributed 
at  reasonable  and  just  prices.  The  As¬ 
sociation  declared  that  the  future  of  the 
newspaper  business  is  jeopardized  by  ad¬ 
vancing  prices  at  a  time  wnen  the  coun¬ 
try  is  depending  largely  upon  newspa¬ 
pers  in  conducting  campaigns  for  the 
sale  of  bonds,  the  raising  of  Red  Cross 
funds  and  the  creation  of  public  senti¬ 
ment  in  support  of  the  Government. 

Another  re.solution  urged  Congress  to 
appropriate  funds  for  the  purchase  of 
newspaper  space  in  promoting  Govern¬ 
ment  activitie.s,  declaring  that  new.spa- 
per  space  should  be  regaitlea  in  the  same 
way  as  any  other  commodity. 

Other  resolutions  urged  the  printing 
of  the  tax  lists  in  .supplement  form  in 
papers  which  are  not  now  entitled  to 
such  publication,  and  endorsed  the 
State’s  good  road  programme. 

LIST  OF  SPEAKERS. 

Dr.  T.  B.  Ford,  the  Association’s  chap¬ 
lain,  opened  the  convention  Friday 
morning  with  an  invocation.  Among  the 
speakers  were  O.  C.  Leiter,  of  the  La 
Grande  Observer:  Charles  H.  Fisher,  of 
the  Salem  Capital- Journal:  Edgar  Pip¬ 
er,  managing  editor  of  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian;  W.  D.  MeWaters.  manager  of 
the  Pacific  Paper  Company.  Portland: 
Joseph  P.  Hurley,  of  the  Forest  Grove 
News-Times;  Cecil  W.  Robey,  or  the 
Oregon  City  Courier;  E.  E.  Flaville,  of 
he  We.stern  Farmer,  Portland;  A.  Whis- 
nant,  of  the  Bend  Press;  Lloyd  Riches, 
of  the  Portland  Oregonian;  C.  C.  Ingalls, 
oi  the  Corvallis  Gazette-Times;  George 
Palmer  Putnam,  secretary  to  Gov. 
Wlthycombe  and  publisher  of  the  Bend 
Bulletin:  Elbert  Bede,  of  the  Cottage 
Grove  Sentinel,  and  Eric  W.  Allen,  dean 
of  the  School  of  Journalism  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon. 

E.  E.  Troxell,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Washington  Newspaper  Association, 
and  J.  G.  Kelley.  Of  the  Walla  Walla  Bul¬ 
letin,  represented  editors  of  Washing¬ 
ton. 

ASKS  UNIVERSITY  TO  CO-OPERATE. 

Phil  Bates,  secretary  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  urged  that  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  of  the  State  University  figure  ope¬ 
rating  expenses,  compile  cost  figures 
and  other  statistics  of  a  limited  number 
of  new.spaper  offices.  He  said  it  would 
be  practical  education  for  the  journal¬ 
ism  students  and  would  be  a  big  thing 
for  country  publisbtirs. 
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NEWSPAPERS  BESIEGED 
BY  FREE  SPACE  PEOPLE 

War  Condiiions  Have  Resulted  in  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  Organizations  Making  Con¬ 
stant  Onslaughts  for  Newspaper  Space 
— Free  Puhlicity  (iaine  Being  Played 
as  Never  Before. 

Never  l>efore  in  the  hi.story  of  Amer¬ 
ican  journalism  have  the  newspapers  of 
the  I’nited  States  l»een  l>e.sieg:ed  so  con¬ 
stantly  by  per.sons  who  want  free 
space  as  is  true  to-day.  War  con¬ 
ditions  have  resulted  in  hundreds  of 
new  orpanizations  which  have  shoul¬ 
dered  all  kinds  of  responsibilities  and 
which  are  more  or  le.ss  dependent  upon 
the  newspapers  for  publicity.  Many  of 
these  organizations  are  doing  a  mo.st 
commendable  work  and  many  editors 
are  willing  to  give  them  space  for  what 
news  they  have,  but  the  press  mat¬ 
ter  comes  to  them  in  such  shape  that 
it  cannot  be  used  without  rewriting. 

Hugh  M.  Thom.son,  editor  and  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Hidgway  (Pa.)  Publishing 
Company,  publishers  of  the  Hidgway 
Daily  Record  and  the  Hidgway  Advo¬ 
cate,  was  recently  asked  by  The  Kdi- 
TOf!  AND  Pi-BusHEm  to  savc  all  of  the 
requests  for  publicity  which  he  re- 
ceiv’ed  in  one  week.  Information  was 
wanted  aljout  the  kind  and  quantity  of 
matter  that  was  being  .sent  to  what 
might  iM*  called  small-town  daily  news¬ 
papers. 

EDITOR  RB<;AIU>liD  AS  EASY. 

Mr.  Thomson  mailed  to  The  Editor 
AND  Publisher  seven  and  one-fourth 
pounds  of  matter.  This  included  ma¬ 
terial  from  the  viirious  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  departments  and  from  the  many 
different  State  bureaus  which  main¬ 
tain  publicity  divisions,  from  education¬ 
al  institutions,  and  from  hundreds  of 
organizations  attempting  to  do  every¬ 
thing  imaginable.  The  matter  varied  in 
length  from  ten  lines  to  twenty  pages. 
The  editor  in  many  ca.ses  was  asked  to 
“insert  in  full  and  plea.se  send  us  mark¬ 
ed  copy." 

Mr.  Thomson  has  estimated  that  he 
receives  about  377  pounds  of  publicity 
matter  a  year.  If  each  of  the  2,500  pa¬ 
pers  in  this  country  received  the  same 
amount  only,  this  totals  942,500  pounds, 
or  471%  tons  a  year. 

An  examination  of  the  matter  being 
sent  to  new.spapers  reveals  curious 
methods  resorted  to  by  business  hous¬ 
es  to  get  publicity.  Mhtter  that  is 
plainly  adverti.slng  is  offered  with  the 
.request  to  print. 

The  auto  editor  of  many  a  small¬ 
town  daily  newspaper  to-day  is  being 
.swaftiped  with  a  mass  of  publicity  mat¬ 
ter  daily.  Little  of  it  contains  genuine 
news. 

The  average  publicity  man  is  a  for¬ 
mer  newspaper  man.  How  many  of 
thc.se  publicity  men  ever  held  jobs  as 
new.spaper  men  is  a  question.  The  form 
in  which  so  much  of  their  material  Is 
mailed  to  editors  makes  it  fine  food  for 
the  big  wa.ste  basket. 

EDITORS  SWAMPED  WITH  MATTER.  .. 

•  Washington,-.  D.  C.,  is  .flooded  with 
repoisentatives  Of  hundreds  of.organi- 
zaUops,  ■  In.stitutions,. '  and.  Icoihmercial 
corporations,  which  may  he  affected  by 
probable  legislation  and  which  maintain 
preas  bureaus  to.  present  their  side. 
The.se  bureaus  are  swamping  editors 
with  second-cla.ss  mail.  Mo.st  of  the 
stuff  is  raked  into  a  basket. 

Editors  to-day  are  fully  aw-are  of  the 
part  that  the  Federal  Administration 
exp<-cts  the  American  preas  to  take  in 
furthering  war  mea.sures.  What  the 
new.spapers  did  to  help  the  lAberty 
•Loan,- (he  Red  Cross,  recruiting,  and. 


most  recently,  the  selective  draft,  is 
w-ell  known,  and  is  in  itself  a  fine  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  .\merican  pre&s.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  space  in  the  new.spapers  was 
never  greater,  and  as  a  result  editors 
are  more  alert  than  ever  to  combat 
que.stionable  onslaughts  for  space. 

Some  day  more  persons  will  com¬ 
prehend  that  advertising  is  a  com¬ 
modity,  and  that  a  man  has  ju.st  as 
much  right  to  go  into  a  shoe  store  and 
a.sk  to  be  given  a  pair  of  shoes  as  he 
has  to  go  into  a  newspaper  office  and 
ask  for  space.  Newspapers  welcome 
news,  but  there  is  a  big  difference  be¬ 
tween  news  and  publicity,  which  is  ad¬ 
vertising. 


CARRIFR  BOYS  ON  OUTING 


Syracu.se  Posi-SlandanI  .Acts  as  Host  at 
Picnic  to  250  Youngsters. 

More  than  two  hundred  Syracuse  (N. 
y.)  Po.st -Standard  carrier  boys  enjoyed 
a  wonderful  outing  last  week  at  Lake¬ 
side  Park,  on  the  shores  of  Owasco  Lake, 
near  .Auburn,  N.  Y.  The  boys  left  Syra¬ 
cuse  at  9:30  A.  M.,  were  taken  on  trol¬ 
ley  cars  for  twenty-six  miles,  reaching 
the  park  at  11  A.  M.  The  youngsters  left 
.Auburn  at  4:30  and  were  home  safe  and 
.sound  at  6:30. 

The  Fourth  Artillery  Hand  was  obtain¬ 
ed  from  the  encampment  of  soldiers  at 
Syracuse,  and  plenty  of  military  music 
injected  a  spirit  of  enthu.siasm  into  the 
day’s  fun  that  was  noteworttiy.  A  good 
programme  was  arranged  and  carried 
out  for  the  boys’  entertainment. 

W.  C.  Hixson,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Post-Standard,  was  the  busiest  man 
in  the  world  during  the  day.  He  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  outing,  handled  the  day’s 
programme,  and  did  admirably  well  in 
looking  after  the  many  detaiia  Now 
the  boys  want  to  go  again  next  week. 


Publish  Noteworthy  Interviews 
Hodder  &  Stoughton,  of  London,  New 
York,  and  Toronto,  have  ju.st  published 
in  IxKiklet  form  an  interview  on  British 
finance  given  by  the  Right  -  Honorable 
Thomas  .McKinnon  Wood,  at  that  time 
icinancial  Secretary  to  the  'frea-sury,  to 
.lame.s  .M.  Tuohy,  London  corre.spondent 
of  the  New  York  World,  and  another 
on  Pru.s.sian  militarism  given  by  the 
Right  Honorable  Arthur  Henderson, 
memlier  of  the  Briti.sh  War  ('ouncil  of 
five,  to  .Arthur  Draper,  I>jndon  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  New  York  'rribune. 


To  Meet  New  York  Club 
.1.  W.  Sanger,  who  has  just  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  I'nited  States  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  to 
study  advertising  conditions  in  South 
America  for  American  exporters,  will 
meet  the  Advertising  Club  of  New  York 
Tue.sday.  Exporters  will  tell  Mr.  Sanger 
what  they  want  to  know  about  South 
.America,  .so  as  to  prepare  effective  ad¬ 
vertising  campaigns  for  South  American 
trade. 


Carriers  Have  Outing 
Sijtty  Elgin  (Ill.)  Daily  News  car- 
.rier  boys  held  their  annual  picnic  at 
.Wing  Park,  Elgin,  la.st  Saturday.  Th*» 
entire  News  family  was  present  to  help 
entertain'  the  boys.  A  strenuous  pro¬ 
gramme  was  carried  out  and  the  boys 
actually  had  enough  to  eat. 


Press  Congress  Hates  Fixed 
The  fir.st  formal  sessions  of  the  Pre.ss 
Congress  of  the  World  will  be  held  in 
Sydney,  the  capital  city  of  the  State  of 
.New  South  Wale.s,  Au.stralia,  April  21, 
1919,  upon  invitation  of  the  Oovern- 
tne'nt  bf 'New 'South  Wales. 


This  is  the  State  of 

WEST  VIRGINIA 


These  few  daily  papers  reach  the  largest 
average  population  of  “born  Americans”  in 
the  United  States.  They  serve  West  Virginia. 

A  small  appropriation  will  make  you  a  BIG  AD¬ 
VERTISER  in  West  Virginia. 

This  “market  in  itself”  can  be  economically 
influenced  your  way  by  these  newspapers. 

The  assessed  value  of  its  real  estate  in  1915 
was  $691,533,057.  PERSONAL  PROP¬ 
ERTY  $274,301,398. 

THESE  IN  A  STATE  ONLY  40th  in  AREA 
and  TWENTY-EIGHTH  IN  POPULATION. 


BLUE  FIELD 

Telesrraph . 
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Circulation 
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.0180 

FAIRMONT 

Times . 
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4,150 

.015 

M'est  Virginian  . . . 

. (E) 

4,837 

.0143 

GRAFTON 

Sentinel . 

. (E) 

1,925 

.0107 

HUNTINGTON 

Advertiser . 

. (E) 

7,083 

.015 

Herald-Dlspateh  . . 

. (M) 

0,807 

.015 

MARTINSBURG 

Jvtnmal . 

. (E) 

2,949 

.00893 

MORGANTOWN 

Post-Chronicle _ 

.....(E) 
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•405 

MOUNDSVILLE 

Echo . 

. (B) 

2440 

.007 

Journal  . . 

. (E) 

1,054  , 

.007 

PARKERSBURG 

News . 

. (M) 

4,450 

.0125 

News  . 

. (S) 

54(NI 

.015 

Sentinel  . 

. (E) 

5,051 

.0115 

WHEELING 

Intelligencer . 

.....(M) 

13400 

.0225 

News . . 

. (E) 

15,500 

.03 

News . 

. (S) 

IN/, 00 
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CUBAN  PRINTERS  BUY 

AMERICAN  SUPPLIES 


Manufacturers  of  Paper  and  Printing 

Machinery  Control  the  Major  Portion 

of  the  Trade  in  the  Island  as  Well  as 

That  in  Panama,  where  Development 

Is  Much  Slower. 

Cuba  and  Panama  are  exellent  mar¬ 
kets  for  American  manufacturers  of  pa¬ 
per  and  printing  machinery,  according 
to  a  report  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  For  the  tisc-al  year  which 
ended  June  30,  1916,  Cuba’s  imports  of 
paper,  according  to  the  preliminary  fig¬ 
ures  of  the  (Jovernment,  totalled  $3,351,- 
128.  The  total  .shows  a  decrea.se  from 
1913,  when  the  imports  of  paper  amoun¬ 
ted  to  $2,860,325,  the  war  clo.sing  to  Cu¬ 
ban  jobbers  sources  on  which  they  had 
formerly  relied  for  their  supply. 

There  are  no  Government  figures  to 
show  the  extent  of  the  printing  and  al- 
iied  industries  in  Cuba,  but  from  the 
best  estimate  available,  it  is  thought  to 
be  about  $10,000,000  a  year.  There  are 
twenty-eight  newspaper  plants,  102  book 
and  job  offices,  nine  lithographic  plants, 
ten  photo-engraving  establi.shments,  and 
fourteen  book  binders  and  paper  box 
makers  in  the  city  of  Havana,  with  for¬ 
ty  newspa[)ers  and  238  Ixjok  and  job 
offices  in  other  sections  of  the  Island. 
The  printing  machinery  of  Havana  is  al- 
mo.st  entirely  of  American  origin,  the 
offices  being  equipped  with  typesetting 
machines  and  high  speed  rotary  pre.sses, 
with  color  decks. 

Havana  wholesalers  import  more  than 
90  per  cent,  of  all  the  printin,-'  and  writ¬ 
ing  paper  with  the  exception  of  the 
newspapers,  wich  obtain  their  stock  di¬ 
rect  from  manufacturing  sources.  Ip 
1915  the  total  value  of  the  news  print 
imported  into  Cuba  amounted  to  more 
than  $500,000,  of  which  $411,885  was  im- 
I>orted  by  the  newspapers,  $345,801  of 
which  was  supplied  by  American  mills. 

American  printing  pre.sses  to  the  val¬ 
ue  of  $110,714  were  shipped  into  Cuba  in 
1916,  while  the  exportation  of  type  from 
the  United  States  to  Cuba  during  1916 
amounted  to  12,862.  In  all  Cuba  there 
is  not  a  modern  composing  stone,  while 
galleys  are  scarce,  in  some  offices  ma¬ 
chine  operators  dumping  the  metal 
from  the  machines  on  marble  floors, 
or  piling  it  on  paper  stock.  I..a- 
bor  saving  machinery,  for  the  .«awing 
and  cutting  of  .slugs  is  almost  unknown. 

The  value  of  printing  ink  sent  from 
the  United  States  to  Cuba  amounted  to 
$57,469  in  1916,  compared  with  $36,016 
in  1915  and  $30,962  in  1914.  Kducation- 
al  growth  in  the  country,  the  report  in¬ 
dicates,  promises  to  incrca.se  largely  the 
use  of  printing  machinery  and  pai)er  in 
Cuba  in  the  immediate  future. 

The  imports  of  paper  in  Panama  in 
1914  amounted  to  $120,728  and  in  1916, 
$135,476.  The  United  States  supplied 
$85,781  of  the  amount  in  1914  and  $103,- 
781  in  1915.  .411  printing  machinery  and 
supplies  now  imported  into  Panama  are 
of  American  manufacture.  Heyond  the 
purchase  of  a  high  speed  pres.s,  the  sides 
of  printing  machinery  and  .supplies  for 
the  next  several  years  will  be  confined 
to  a  few  platen  jiresses  and  one  or  two 
drum  or  two  revolution  pres.s<‘s,  the  re¬ 
port  .siiy.s. 

To  Open  Idea  Bureau 

Of  importance  to  the  members  of  the 
different  organizations  in  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World  will  be 
the  department  .soon  to  be  established 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  .-vasociation  in 
Indianapolis,  to  be  conducted  as  a  clear¬ 
ing  house  for  club  ideas  and  a  source  of 
cobperation  in  club  establishment  and 
growth.  The  work  was  authorized  by 
the  executive  committee  at  St.  Louis. 
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GARVIN  TO  LEAVE  TRIBUNE 

Will  Become  Director  of  Recreation 
for  Soldiers  at  Spartanburg. 

T.  W.  Garvin,  associate  of  Richard 
H.  Waldo,  business  manager  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  has  accepted  an  appoint, 
ment  by  the  Federal  Commission  on 
Training  Camp  Activities,  as  director  at 
one  of  the  cantonments.  He  will  l)e 
stationed  at  Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  where 
the  New  York  troops  will  go  for  train¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  Garvin  was  only  recently  appoint¬ 
ed  vice-chairman  of  the  advi.sory  coun-. 
cil  of  the  .\dverti.sing  Club  of  New  York. 

He  came  to  New  York  la.st  fall  from 
Cleveland,  where  he  was  secretary  of 
the  Adverti.sing  Club.  For  two  years  he 
served  as  secretary  of  the  .4dverti.sing 
Affiliation. 

Mr.  Garvin  will  work  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Playground  and  Recrea¬ 
tion  As.sociation  of  .America  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  programme  of  recreation 
under  the  general  supervi.sion  of  the 
VVar  Depaidment. 


Complete  A.  B.  C.  Audits 
The  .Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  has 
completed  an  audit  of  the  circulation 
records  of  the  following  newspapers: 
Batavia  (N.  Y.)  News,  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  News  and  Times,  Coshocton 
(O.)  Morning  Tribune,  Kast  Liverpool 
(O.)  Morning  Tribune,  Martins  Ferry 
(O.)  Daily  Times,  and  the  following 
New  York  newspapers:  Jewish  Daily 
Forward,  Jewish  Morning  Journal, 
Jewish  Daily  Warheit,  and  The  Day. 


Send  Clippings  to  Sailors 
“Clip  as  well  as  knit  for  the  .sa^lpr 
and  marine! “  is  now  the  slogan  of  the 
comforts  committee  of  the  Navy  I.ieague 
of  the  United  Htate.s.  The  League  is 
going  to  keep  the  .sailor  and  marine,  sent 
over  the  seas  to  tiattle  for  civilization, 
in  touch  with  his  “own  home  town,”  or 
at  least  so  far  as  po.ssible  in  touch  with 
events  in  the  United  States,  by  sending 
him  regularly  clippings  of  every  .sort 
and  deswiption  from  magazines  and 
newspapers. 

Publish  Open  Shop  Edition 
The  Detroit  Saturday  Night  on  July 
21,  in  addition  to  its  regular  edition, 
published  an  open -shop  .section  in  two 
Iiarts  of  .sixteen  pages  each.  Included 
in  the  section  was  an  able  editorial  en¬ 
titled  “The  Open  Shop:  .An  .Answer  to 
Sociali.sm,”  by  H.  M.  Nimno,  editor.  The 
section  was  filled  with  advertising  and 
was  edited  and  made  up  in  the  siilen- 
did  manner  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  Detroit  Saturday  Night. 


Newsboys  Do  Their  Bit 
The  newslioys  of  New  York  are  doing 
their  bit  toward  jiutting  the  United 
States  in  a  state  of  preparedne.ss  for 
war  with  Germany.  Three  hundred  boys 
of  the  Brace  Memorial  Newslioys’  Home 
have  enlisted  in  different  branches  of 
the  .service  .since  the  declai’ation  of  war. 
Two  hundred  Imys  applied,  but  were  re¬ 
jected  for  phy.sical  imperfections.  Forty 
former  newsies  are  serving  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard. 


To  Open  News  Bureau 
VV’AsmNCToN,  July  22. — To  assure  the 
folks  at  home  of  news  of  the  American 
.soldiers  .serving  in  France,  Adjutant- 
General  .McCain  is  alanit  to  c.stalJi.sh  a 
new  division  in  his  office.  It  will  have 
to  do  with  comiiilation  of  all  sorts  of 
Informatior  in  regard  to  the  officers  and 
enli.sted  men  on  duty  abroad,  which  will 
be  supiilied  to  their  friends  and  relatives 
on  Inquiry. 


LINOTYPE 


TRADE 


MARK 


THE  MACHINE  THAT  LASTS 


The 

Auxiliary  Magazine 


44We  carry  18  and  24  point  figures 
in  the  Auxiliary  Magazine  with 
8,  10  and  14  point  in  Standard 
Magazines  We  set  95  per  cent 
of  all  our  ads  on  the  Model  14>> 

Battle  Creek  Enquirer-News 


These  new.'ipapers  likewise  find  the 
Auxiliary  Magazine  of  the  Model  14 
Linotype  one  of  its  leading^  feature  : 


Memphis  .Commercial  (2)  Bron.x  Home  News 
Lynn  Item  (4)  Sunbury  (Pa.)  Dail 

Philadelphia  Bulletin  (2)  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch 
San  Diego  Sun  (2)  Asbury  Park  Press 

Amsterdam  Sentinel  (2)  Lynn  Telegram  (2) 
Los  Angeles  Express  (3)  Olean  (N.  Y.)  Hera) 
Memphis  Press  Savannah  News 

Richmond  Times  Charlotte  Observer 

Philadelphia  Press  (6) 


“T/ie  Linotype  Line”  illustrates  and  describes 
all  Linotype  Models.  Write  for  your  copy. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co 

Tribune  Building,  New  York 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCLSCO  NEW  ORLEAN 

TORONTO,  Canadian  Linotype,  Ltd. 
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FORD  TON  TRUCK  COPY 
IS  BEING  PREPARED 


AFTER  FOREIGN  ADVERTISING 


Campaifcn  is  to  Be  Handled  by  the  Os> 
tenrieder  Advertising  Corporation,  of 
(^hirago  —  Tips  for  the  Advertising 
Manager  About  New  Copy  Going 
Out. 

The  OSTENRIEHER  AHVLRTISINU  COtU*ORA- 
TiON,  168  Noilh  Michi^n  Avenue,  Chi- 
cHfro,  handle.^  the  copy  for  the  “Ton 
Ford  Truck,”  manufactured  by  the 
Detroit  SaJe.s  Corporation. 

The  J.  Walter  Thompson  (”o.,  242 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  handles 
“Kovar”  a  non-intoxicating-  Ijeverage, 
manufactur<-d  by  Fiel  Bros.,  Georgia 
.Vvenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Noiu-.is  B.  Blll  Agency,  703 
Main  Street,  Hartford  Conn.,  handles 
the  advertising  of  the  Veeder  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  of  that  city,  makers  of  odom¬ 
eters  for  automobiles,  horse  drawn 
vehicles,  motorcycles,  bicycles,  etc. 

VANDBItHOOr,  CONDICT  &  COMRIE,  140 
South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago, 
handles  the  advertising  of  Coppes  Bros. 
&  Zook,  Nappanee,  Ind.,  makers  of 
“Dutch  kitchenettes”  and  “kitchen 


Summer  Classes  Grow 


Robert  E.  Ward  Does  Constructive 
Work  for  Ohio  Select  List  of  Papers. 

Robert  E.  Ward,  advertising  b'rector 
for  the  “Ohio  Select  List,”  is  continu¬ 
ing  his  admirable  constructive  work  in 
connection  with  the  building  up  of  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  newspape>-b  on  the 
list,  on  a  still  larger  and  more  com- 
prehen.sive  scale. 

Mr.  Ward  has  just  l.s.sued  a  revised 
l)ooklet  of  information  alxiut  the  forty- 
six  new.spapcrs  in  the  forty-four  citie.s. 
in  the  organiration.  The  booklet  gives 
detailed  data  concerning  Ohio,  each  of 
the  cities  represented  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  about  all  of  the  newspapers 
represented. 

The  “Ohio  Select  Li.st,”  through  -Mr. 
Ward’s  efforts,  is  becoming  more  high¬ 
ly  developeri  every  day.  By  using  co¬ 
operative  methods,  problems  which  for 
years  have  perplexed  publishers  have 
l»een  solved.  The  organization  to-day 
is  getting  leal  result.s. 


Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald,  Inc.,  122 
South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago, 
handles  the  advertising  of  the  Aero- 
shade  Co.,  268  Oakland  Avenue.  Wau¬ 
kesha,  Wis.,  manufacturers  of  shades, 
awnings,  etc. ;  also  the  account  of  the 
Indiana  Rubber  &  Insulated  Wire  Co., 
of  Jonesboro,  Ind.,  makers  of  “Pye- 
Musselman  Cord  Tires.” 

The  McCuiy  Advektising  Co.,  642 
Liberty  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
handles  the  advertising  account  of  the 
Union  Engine  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
Butl'ir,  Pa. 

The  John  O.  Powers  Co.,  461  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York,  is  to  handle  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  Atlas  Portland  Cement 
Co.,  30  Broad  Street,  New  York,  makers 
of  “.Ytlas  Portland  Cement.” 

The  Erickson  Co.,  381  Fourth  Av¬ 
enue,  New  York,  handles  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  Magnesia  Association  of 
America,  702  Bulletin  Building,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Tub  MiX’loys  Ahvertisin.;  .\gency, 
642  Liberty  .\venue,  Pittsburgh,  are 
sending  out  contracts  for  5,000  and 
3,000  lines  for  Nostriola  ?4alm  Com¬ 
pany,  Wheeling,  W.  Va..  with  daily  pa¬ 
pers  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  We.st  Vir¬ 
ginia,  New  York,  Indiana,  an!  Illinois. 


Ad  Man  Holds  No  258 


.\meriran  Newspaper  Men  in  F'ranre 
Twelve  .Vinerican  new.spaper  men  ar- 
riv»-d  in  the  .\merican  training  camp  in 
hVance  la.st  Monday.  They  were  inocu¬ 
lated  with  anti-typhoid  serum,  after 
which  they  were  quartered  in  a^chateau 
near  headquarters. 


Rai.-e  Sub.-rriptioii  Rates 
All  three  of  the  Des  M.dnes  (la.) 
evening  newspapers,  the  Tribune,  the 
Capital,  and  the  News,  have  decided  on 
an  increa.se  of  $1  a  year  in  their  mail 
and  suh.scription  prices,  effective  Au¬ 
gust  1. 


Forty-nine  students  are  enrolled  in 
the  School  of  Journalism  at  Columbia 
l.'niversity.  New  York,  this  summer. 
This  is  sixteen  more  students  than  were 
registered  last  summer.  Profe.s.sor 
Franklin  Matthews  is  in  charge. 


(iirls  Win  Trip  to  New  York 
J.  H.  Lackey,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  New.s-Scimitar, 
will  be  in  New  York  Monday  in  charge 
of  a  party  of  young  ladies  who  won  a 
trip  as  a  prize  in  a  contest  held  recent¬ 
ly  in  conjunction  with  weekly  papers. 


AN  INCREASE  IN  NON¬ 
ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES 


CLUBS  JOIN  A.  A.  C,  W, 


MORE  .MONEY  FOR  ADVERTISING 


I.«ading  .Advertisers  Plan  Bigger  Cam¬ 
paigns  than  Ever  During  the  War. 
“The  wi.se  advertiser  will  keep  his 
product  U-fore  the  public  more  so  in 
war  time  than  any  other,"  L.  B.  Dud¬ 
ley,  advertising  manager  of  the  Federal 
Motor  Truck  Company,  told  members 
of  the  Detroit  Adcraft  (Jlub  at  its  la.st 
weekly  meeting.  Mr.  Dudley  presented 
statements  from  leading  adverti.sers  in 
the  United  States  and  England,  .show¬ 
ing  that  without  exception  their  com¬ 
panies  are  planning  even  greater  ap- 
liropriations  for  adverti.sing,  believing 
that  for  every  $5,000  spent  now  com¬ 
petitors  will  have  to  spend  $25,000  to  get 
within  hailing  di.stance  after  the  war. 


Newspapers  Have  Gained  $300,000  in 
This  Class  of  Advertising  so  Far  This 
Year— Advertising  Men,  Who  Have 
Followed  It,  Predict  Heavy  Increase  in 
Business. 

There  has  been  an  increa.se  in  non¬ 
intoxicating  beverage  newspaper  adver¬ 
ti.sing  of  about  $300,000  so  far  this  year. 
It  promises  to  grow  larger.  I’p  to  a 
short  time  ago,  the  greater  part  of  the 
adverti.sing  was  confined  to  the  dry  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  South  and  West,  and  cer¬ 
tain  prohibition  sections  In  the  Bast. 
Nearly  all  of  the  breweries  are  making 
non-intoxicating  beverages  of  some 
•sort,  in  order  to  keep  their  plants  busy, 
and  in  an  effort  to  maintain  the  same 
profit  they  enjoyed  prior  to  the  passing 
of  prohibitory  laws.  The  breweries, 
which  have  Ijeen  anticipating  the  action 
for  .several  years,  have  practically  all 
worked  out  some  new  beverage,  in  the 
form  of  non-alcoholic  “near  beer"  and 
other  lieverages  for  .sale  at  soda  foun¬ 
tains  and  in  bottles,  to  the  family  trade. 


brewers  advertise  candy. 


Rus.sell  A.  Bowen,  with  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  the  John  Wana- 
maker  stores.  New  York,  held  No.  258, 
the  first  number  drawn  in  the  selective 
draft  li.st.  Previous  to  the  day  of  the 
draft  Mr.  Bowen  applied  for  a  po.st  as 
en.slgn  in  the  navy. 


Urges  Library  Advertising 
The  need  of  publicity  in  library  work, 
a  feature  which  has  received  compara¬ 
tively  little  empha,sis  so  far,  has  been 
emphasized  In  a  recent  statement  by 
Dr.  J.  D.  Wolcott  librarian  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Education  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 


To  Publish  .Ad  Guide 
The  Inve.stment  Banker.s’  Association 
is  about  to  prepare,  publish,  and  dis¬ 
tribute  a  working  guide  as  to  what 
may  be  con.sidered  fraudulent  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  u.se  of  publications  in  ac¬ 
cepting  such  matter. 


Coincident  with  stopping  the  sale  of 
intoxicants  in  the  West  and  South 
there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  candy,  which  men  seem 
to  crave  after  being  denied  alcoholic 
.stimulants.  Preparing  for  that  demand, 
a  number  of  the  breweries  have  begun 
the  manufacture  of  candy,  and  are  ad¬ 
vertising  it  throughout  the  dry  terri¬ 
tory. 

The  result  of  all  this  has  bfsen  a  flood 
of  new  advertising,  some  papers  get¬ 
ting  an  amount  that  has  run  well  into 
five  figures  within  the  past  six  months 
— and  it  represents  accounts  never  be¬ 
fore  handled.  It  is  counted,  in  many 
case.s,  as  a  direct  gain,  for  the  reason 
that  many  publishers  had  di.sconfinuod 
liquor  adverti.sing,  because  they  circu¬ 
lated  widely  in  dry  territory. 

The  population  affected  by  the  dry 
territory  is  estimated  at  aliout  3fl.00n,- 
000,  and  comprises  nearly  half  of  the 
total  number  of  States. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  esti¬ 
mate  of  $1,000,000  for  advertising  non¬ 
intoxicants  before  the  recent  increa.se 
in  that  direction  is  con.servative,  and 
the  increase  of  $300,rt00  in  the  new.s¬ 
paper  accounts.  It  is  thought,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow.  Not  only  that,  but  the 
tendency  to  Increase  the  consumption 
of  non-intoxicating  beverages  in  the 
wet  territory  continues  with  success, 
while  there  are  constantly  appearing 
new  accounts  of  both  non-intoxicating 
beverages  and  candy  put  out  by  brew¬ 
eries,  large  and  small,  Ea.st  and  West. 
.\Imast  every  small  brewery  in  the 
country,  that  formerly  supplied  a  local 
and  State  trade,  is  now  engaged  In  the 
manufacture  of  non-alcoholic  dsinks  of 
some  kind,  which  they  either  are  ad¬ 
verti.sing  or  are  preparing  to  advertl.se. 


Fix  Apes  of  Newsboys 
Newsboys  under  twelve  years  of  age 
and  ncw.sgirls  under  sixteen  are  not 
permitted  to  sell  pafiers  on  the  streets 
of  Atlanta,  as  a  result  of  a  city  ordi¬ 
nance  recently  passed. 


Let  the  other  fellow  worry  about 
gravitation.  Stick  to  your  own  business 
and  you  will  make  a  success  of  it. 


Twelve  Urpanizalions  Join  Associated 
Adveriisinp  Clubs  of  World. 

Twelve  new  advertising  clubs  have 
been  admitted  to  the  A.ssoclated  Adver¬ 
ti.sing  Clubs  of  the  World. 

They  are,  with  their  officers:  Alton 
(III.)  Advertising  Club,  president,  Carl 
Hartman;  secretary,  John  D.  Mc¬ 
Adams;  Advertising  Club  of  Circleville, 
O.,  president,  S.  F.  Socrest;  secretary, 
FI.  J.  Howenstine;  Gallon  (O.)  Ad  Club, 
president,  E.  P.  Monroe;  .secretary,  J. 
W.  Wlsterman;  Hastings  (Neb.)  Ad 
Club,  president,  H.  Wilson;  .secretary, 
Lawrence  T.  Kohl;  Advertisers  Club  of 
Jacksonville,  president,  C.  A.  Tutewiler; 
secretary,  B.  R.  Kessler;  Lima  (O.) 
Advertising  Club,  president,  Walter  C. 
Barnes;  Advertising  Club  of  Marion, 
O.,  president,  Arthur  F.  King;  secre¬ 
tary,  Jay  H.  Maish;  Women’s  Adver¬ 
ti.sing  Club  of  St.  Louis,  president,  D. 
FI.  Nirdlinger;  secretary,  F.  L.  Burle; 
Advertising  Club  of  Washington,  la., 
president,  I.  Rothschild;  secretary 
Ralph  E.  Shannon;  New  South  Wales 
Ad-Men’s  In.stitute,  Sydney,  Australia, 
pre.sident,  H.  R.  Tear;  secretary,  Nor¬ 
man  S.  H.  Catts;  Lynn  (Ma.ss.)  Adver¬ 
tising  Club;  Muscatine  (la.)  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club,  president.  L.  E.  West;  secre¬ 
tary,  J.  A.  Rienemund. 


Minister  Handles  Contest 
A  mini.ster,  Rev.  G.  W.  Kitchen,  will 
have  direct  charge  of  a  circulation  con¬ 
test  on  the  Moscow  (Idaho)  Star-Mir¬ 
ror.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  gross  re¬ 
ceipts  will  go  to  the  Red  Ci’os-'^- 


Advertising  Agents 


COLLIN  ARMSTRONG.  INC. 
Advertising  and  Sales  Service, 
1457  Broadway,  New  York. 


FRANK,  ALBERT  &  CO., 
26-28  Beaver  St.,  New  York. 
Tel.  Broad  3831. 


HOWLAND,  H.  S.,  ADV. 
AGENCY,  INC., 

20  Broad  St,  New  York. 
Tel.  Rector  2573 


LEVEY,  H.  H.. 

Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York. 
Tel.  Greeley  1677-78. 


Publishers’  Representatives 


CONE,  LORENZEN  &  WOOD¬ 
MAN. 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  N.  Y.;  Advtg. 
Bldg.,  Chic.;  Gumbel  Bldg.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 


GLASS,  JOHN. 

1156-llM  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chic. 


Editor  Coined  "(Jerry  niaii<lcr” 

It  was  an  early  American  newspaper 
editor  who  made  the  word  “gerryman¬ 
der.”  He  was  Major  Benjamin  Rus¬ 
sell.  of  the  Mas.sachusitts  Centinel, 
which  he  and  his  partner  Warden 
founded  in  1784.  He  was  a  fighting 
man,  and  the  Centinel  was  no  tame 
journal,  but  whacked  blithely  and  oared 
not  where  the  chips  fell,  says  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Mergenthaler  IJnes  o’  Type 
News. 


O’FLAHERTY’S  N.  Y.  SUB¬ 
URB  LIST. 

225  W.  39th  Street,  New  York. 
Tel.  Bryant  6875 


New  Orleans  States 


.Mi-iiiIht  AikMi  Kiircau  of  (’IrculattonR. 

Sworn  i•nlfl  ClreulHtlon  for  O 

Moiitlm  KiMlItiK  April  1,  11117 


36,670  Daily 


Ad  Club  to  Picnic  The  man  who  sticks  to  his  friends. 

The  annual  picnic  of  the  Cleveland  right  or  wrong,  usually  finds  himself 
Advertising  Club  will  be  held  Satur-  involved  In  trouble  by  standing  up  for 
day,  August  4,  at  Nela  Park,  Cleveland,  that  which  is  not  ju.st. 


■  K''»ranlpe  the  iHrgcRt  white  home 

tleliveretl  eveiiiiitr  clrriiliition  lo  the  trade 
territory  of  New  Orleana. 

To  reach  a  larne  majority  of  the  trade 
liroaiM'CtK  In  the  Io<-al  territory  the  Statea 
la  the  logical  and  eivn  iiulc  medium. 

Circulation  data  aent.pn  requeat. 

The  S.  C.  lIKCKWITil  SPECIAI, 
.4GETXCY 

Sole  foreign  Kepreaentatirea 

Xevr  York  Chicago  SI.  l,oaU 
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AD  FIELD  PERSONALS 

Harvev  U.  Young,  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch,  was 
the  prlncipfU  speaker  at  a  joint  ban¬ 
quet  of  the  advertising  clubs  of  Gallon, 
Lima  and  Marion  ,0.,  at  Marion,  Tues¬ 
day.  Mr  Young’s  topic  was  “  The 
Heart  cf  Business.” 

Rook  Carroi.l,  adverti.sing  manager 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch,  is  on  an 
auto  tour  through  the  New  Kngland 
States. 

Adam  J.  Pfeuffer,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Dis¬ 
patch,  is  enjoying  his  vacation  on  his 
farm  at  Bartow,  Fla. 

Charles  M.  Kelley,  editor  ani  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Altoona  (Pa.) 
Times  for  the  pa.st  ten  years,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  engage  In  special  advertising 
work  for  the  Bryant-Griffith-F'redcrick 
Association.  He  will  probably  locate  In 
Chicago. 

Harry  S.  SANoats  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Advertising  Club  of 
Baltimore.  H.  A.  Allcrs  was  named 
vice-president,  and  N.  M.  Parrott  was 
reelected  secretary-treasurer. 

H.  J.  Lonskey  has  been  named  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Butte  (Mont.)  Advertising 
(.Hub.  The  other  otlicers  are:  John 
A.  Brophy,  vice-president;  H.  T  Sny¬ 
der,  secretary :  Guy  Lewis,  treasurer. 

F'.  R.  Morison  addressed  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Advertising  Club  Wednesday  on 
“Gathering  Material  from  the  Retail* 
Merchant  and  Using  It.” 

Gris  R.  Tyson,  a  well-known  Western 
advertising  man,  has  been  juamod  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Owl  Drug 
Company,  with  headquarters  in  San 
F'rancisco.  The  Owl  Drug  Company 
operates  a  chain  of  twenty-four  storea 

James  G.  Stafford,  tax  expert,  has 
been  appointed  advertising  manager  of 
the  Samson-Sieve-Grip  Company,  of 
Stockton,  Cal. 

Leslie  T.  Wible,  until  recently  with 
the  Paris  (Tex.)  Nevv.s,  is  now  with 
the  advertising  department  of  the  Ma- 
.son  City  (la.)  Globe-Gazette. 

C.  F.  King,  formerly  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chicago  Herald,  and  later 
with  the  Louisville  Herald  in  publicity 
work,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Evening  Post. 

Ernst  G.  Hirsch,  of  the  Chicago  Ad¬ 
vertising  Association,  has  lately  return¬ 
ed  from  a  vacation  spent  in  Ogena,  Wis. 

Earl  Wii^son,  manager  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  office  of  the  Curtis  Publishing 
Company,  will  succeed  W.  A.  Patterson 
as  manager  of  the  New  York  office.  Mr. 
Patterson  is  to  open  an  advertising  agen¬ 
cy  in  New  York. 

F.  A.  Leland,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  Travel,  has  joined  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  Arts  and  Decoration. 


W.  E.  R.  Weed,  secretary  of  the 
Rhodes  &  Leisenring  Company,  has  been 
elected  secretary  and  business  manager 
of  the  Household  Journal  Company, 
which  recently  bought  the  Hearthstone, 
Batavia.  N.  Y. 

Robert  A.  Wallace  has  been  named 
manager  of  a  new  department  of  the 
Gardner  Advertising  Agency,  St.  Louis, 
formed  to  place  advertising  for  Amer¬ 
ican  manufacturers  in  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  newspapers. 

W.  B.  CoNANT,  Western  manager  of 
Current  Opinion  and  International 
Studio,  has  been  made  Western  man¬ 
ager  of  Outdoor  Life. 

Jack  Goldstein,  until  recently  with 
F'rank  Seaman,  Inc.,  has  joined  Harry 
(’.  Michaels's  advertising  agency. 

L.  Grant  Hamilton,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Regal  Motor  (^r 
Company,  has  joined  the  sales  staff  of 
the  Gagnier  Stereotype  Foundry  of  De¬ 
troit. 


CHICA(;0  AI)  MEN  TO  ELECT 


W.  Frank  McClure  Nominated  for  Presi¬ 
dency  of  Advertising  Club. 

One  tii’ket  has  been  placed  in  nomina¬ 
tion  for  the  annual  fall  election  of  the 
Chicago  Advertising  Association,  and 
another  is  expected  to  appear  within  a 
short  time.  The  following  have  lieen 
nominated: 

F'or  pre.sident,  W.  F'rank  McCMure,  ad¬ 
verti.sing  manager  of  the  Itedpath  Chau- 
tauquas;  first  vice-president,  Wilbur  D. 
.Nesbit,  vice-president  of  the  W.  H.  Ran¬ 
kin  Advertising  Agency;  second  vice- 
president,  10.  L.  Virden,  sales  manager 
for  S.  W.  Straus  &  Company,  inve.stment 
bankers;  financial  secretary,  John  C. 
McClure,  author  of  Christy  Letters; 
treasurer,  Rol)ert  J.  Virtue,  newspaper 
man  and  holder  of  the  office  for  the 
pa.st  four  years;  recording  secretary, 
George  W.  Robnett,  advertising  coun- 
•scllor  and  associate  editor  of  Chicago 
Advertising.  F'or  directors  the  follow¬ 
ing  four  have  been  placed  in  nomina¬ 
tion;  ,John  .V.  Tenney,  i)resident  of  the 
Adams  Publishing  (Company,  former 
.secretary  of  the  a.ssociation ;  T.  T.  Max- 
ey,  advertising  manager  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad;  Freder¬ 
ick  A.  F'arrar,  adverti^ng  manager  of 
the  Adams  &  Fllting  Company,  and  E. 
W.  Parson.s,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 


Reporter  Given  Farewell 
Walter  White,  for  the  past  three  year* 
city  hali  reporter  for  the  Bo.ston  Herald, 
was  this  week  tendered  a  farewell  b!Ui- 
quet  by  a  large  numlxjr  of  Boston  news¬ 
paper  men.  Mr.  White  leaves  for  duty 
.soon  with  the  Massiichusetts  signal  corp.s. 


A  prominent  New  York  newspaper  wants  a  man  to  assist  in 
the  solicitation  of  Financial  Advertising.  He  must  be  well 
educated,  know  the  language  of  the  Street  and  have  the 
courage  of  his  convictions.  Must  be  a  good  non-alcoholic 
mixer  and  of  unquestioned  character.  Need  not  be  a  New 
Yorker  and  if  from  out-of-town  need  never  have  set  a  foot 
in  Wall  Street  before  if  he  has  the  natural  ability  to  think  big. 
Give  full  details  about  yourself.  Address  A.  H.,  P.  O.  Box  794, 
New  York  City. 


The  Following  Newspapers  are  Members  of 

THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF 
CIRCULATIONS 

And  grant  the  right  to  the  organization  to  examine,  through  qualified  aud¬ 
itors  or  independent  auditing  concerns,  wbo  are  certified  public  accountants, 
any  and  all  bills,  news-agents’  and  dealers’  reports,  papers  and  other  records 
considered  by  the  Board  of  Control  necessary  to  show,  the  quantity  of 
circulation,  the  sources  from  which  it  is  secured,  and  where  it  is  distributed. 

ALABAMA  MONTANA 


NEWS  . Blrmlnghnin 

Arerage  circulation  for  December.  Dnlly  41.675; 
SuiKlay.  42,687,  Printed  2.891.112  lines  more 
advertlalng  tban  Ita  nearest  competitor  In  1918. 


CALIFORNIA 

BXA.M1NBR  . 

.Los  AOKeUfi 

A.  B.  Ca  Audit  reports  show  Unrest  Morninir 

sod  Suodsj  clrcalatlon.  Greatest 
ery. 

Home  Dellv- 

mercury-herald  . 

. .  a  .San  Jose 

Post  Offleo  Statement  . 

Member  of  A.  B.  0. 

GEORGIA 


MINER  . Butte 


Average  dally  13,781,  -Sunday 

months  ending  April  1,  1917. 

22.343.  for  6 

NEW  JERSEY 

JOURNAL  . 

PRESS  CHRONICLE  . 

COURIER-NEWS  . 

NEW  YORK 


BANNER  . Athena 

A  gilt  edge  aobacrtptlon — not  a  mere  drcula-  COURIER  A  ENQUIRER  . Buffalci 

lion  claim.  _ 


JOURNAL  tar.  !>6.42«)  . Atlanta 


IL  PROGRESSO  ITALO-AMBRICANO  —  New 


ILLINOIS 


HERALD-NEWS  (Circulation  15.190) . Joliet 


DAY  . 

The  National  Jewlab  Dalir  that 
adeertlaer  abould  oeerlook. 


•  New  York 
no  generil 


IOWA 


THE  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE— Daa  Molnea 
Circulation,  85.000  Dally,  70,000  Sunday. 

SUCCESSFUL  FARMl.NG  . . Dea  Molnea 

More  than  800.000  circulation  guaranteed  and 
proren  or  no  pay.  Member  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations. 


OHIO 


VINDICATOR  . Yonngato* 


PENNSYLVANIA 


KENTUCKY 


LOUISIANA 


MASONIC  HOME  JOURNAL - Loulavllle.  Ky. 

(Semi-Monthly,  32  to  64  pages.)  Guaranteed 
largest  circulation  of  any  Masonic  publication  In 
tbe  world.  In  aiceaa  of  90,000  copies  monthly. 


DAILY  DEMOCRAT  ..............  .Jobnatowu 


TIMES-LBADKR  Wilkei*-Rar 


TENNESSEE 


T1.MES-PICAYUNB 


. New  Orleans 


BAN.NER 


Nathrllle 


MICHIGAN 


PATRIOT  (Na  Monday  Itane)  . Jackson 

laiat  Got.  Statement — Dally,  11,403;  Snnday, 
12,568.  Member  A.  B.  C.  and  A.  N.  P.  A. 
Flat  Rates — One  time  ada,  50  cents  Inch;  yearly 
contract!,  35  cents  Inch;  position  20%  extra. 


MINNESOTA 


TRIBUNE,  Morning  and  Byenlng. .  .Ulnneapulls 


MISSOURI 


POST  DISPATCH  . St.  Louis 

Daily  Evening  ami  Sunday  Morning. 

Is  the  only  newspaper  In  its  territory  with  the 
beautiful  Rotogravure  Picture  Section. 

The  POST-DISPATCH  sella  more  papers  In 
St.  I.ouia  and  suburbs  every  day  in  tbe  year, 
tban  tliere  are  homes  In  tbe  city. 

Circulation  first  six  months,  1917 ; 


Sunday  average  . 362,858 

Daily  aud  Sunday  . 195,985 


TEXAS 


CHRONICLE  . 

The  Chronicle  guirantsea  a 
42,000  dally  and  51,000  Sunday. 

drcnlatlon  of 

UTAH 

HERALD-REPUBLICAN  . 

Salt  Lake  aty 

VIRGINIA 

DAILY  NEWS-RECORD  . 

In  tbe  famous  Valley  of  Vt. 
tbe  richest  Agricultural  County  la 

.  .Harrlsonburs 

only  paper  In 
United  States. 

WASHINGTON 

POST-INTELLIGENCER  . 

ROLL  OF  HONOR 


The  following  pnbllsbert  guaraatca  drcnlatlon 
and  willingly  grant  any  adrertlaer  the  privilege 
of  a  careful  and  exhaustlTS  InTesUgatlon. 


ILLINOIS 


SKANDINAVBN 


Chicago 


NEBRASKA 


FRBIB  PRBS8E  (Clr. 

128,884) _ 

. . .  .Lincoln 

NEW 

YORK 

BOBLLETTINO  della  EERA . New  York 
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TIPS  FOR  DEALERS 


New  CoiM-erns  and  Old  That  Are  or  Will 
Be  in  the  Market  for  Supplies!. 

Aujanv,  N’.  Y. — The  State  Service 
.VlaKazine  Co.,  Inc.;  to  puWish  news  of 
interest  to  State  otiiclals,  attaches,  and 
departments;  $5,000;  C.  M.  Winchester, 
K.  A.  Harvoets,  J.  Malcolm. 

1)au.as,  Tex. — J.  P.  Simpson  Co.,  Inc. 
Capitalization,  $1,000.  To  do  general 
advertising  husines.s.  Incorporators:  J. 
P.  Simpson,  1...  H.  Milam,  and  O.  O. 
Touch.stone. 

San  Fkancisco. — The  Daily  News  Co. 
has  Is-en  incorporated  here  to  do  a  gen¬ 
eral  printing  and  publishing  business, 
and  especially  to  take  over  the  prop¬ 
erty  and  rights  of  the  Daily  News  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  Capital  .sto<-k,  $100,000,  1,000 
.shares  at  $100  each;  amount  subscribed, 
$100,000.  Place  of  busine.s.s,  San  Kran- 
ci.sco.  Directors:  James  G.  Scripps,  Mi¬ 
ramar,  San  Diego  ('ounty.  Cal.;  Kugene 
■MacDean,  San  Krancl.sco,  Cal.;  W.  H. 
Porterfield,  J.  C.  Harper,  each  of  San 
Ihego,  <’al.;  C.  K.  Mosher,  Cincinnati, 
O.  Sub.scrilx-rs:  James  <1.  Scripps,  308 
shares;  K.  W.  Scripps,  Kugene  Mac- 
Ij«*an,  200  .shares  each;  K.  K.  Martin, 
K.  F.  ('ha.se,  90  shares  each;  W.  1).  Wa.s- 
.s(jn,  60  shares;  W.  H.  Porterfield,  50 
.sljares;  (V  F.  Mosher,  J.  ('.  Harj-K'r,  1 
share  each. 

P1.AINFIBIJ),  N.  J. — F.  K.  Anderson 
Publi.shing  Co.,  printers  and  publishers. 
$25,000.  Place  of  bu.sine.ss:  220  Park 
-Avenue. 

Crba'na,  O. — The  Gaumer  Ihiblishing 
Co.  has  increa-sed  its  capitalization  from 
$30,000  to  $55,000. 

C|.B\EIJVNI). — The  f'onsolidated  Com¬ 
mercial  &  Publishing  ('o. ;  $10,000;  J.  K. 
Kosen,  Mrs.  Irene  Volquarts,  .Max  De- 
winski,  Tom  Smith,  and  W.  J.  Kckroad. 

Nkw  York. — Dwyer  Publi.shing  Co., 
Inc.;  general  advertising;  $5,000;  W.  J. 
Dwyer,  W.  G.  Murphy,  P.  J.  I.ieahon. 
Place  of  busine.ss:  50  Pine  Street. 

Toi.tag),  O. — The  Koff-Weis  Advertis¬ 
ing  Co.  was  incorporated  here  recently 
for  $10,000  by  Walter  K.  Weis  and 
Ilol>ert  J.  Eoff. 

New  York. — Nelson  Doubleday,  Inc., 
Oy.ster  Bay,  Ix)ng  I.sland,  N.  Y.  Pub¬ 
lishing  hou.se;  $35,000;  N.  and  F.  N. 
Doubledav,  W.  A.  Rogers,  Oyster  Hay. 


CHANGES  IN  INTEREST 


interest  in  that  paper  to  Postmaster  E. 
L.  Coffman,  of  Ina.  Mr.  Coffman  was 
formerly  circulation  manager  of  the 
Mattoon  (HI.)  Commercial-Star. 

Metropous.  Ill. — The  Massac  Journal- 
Republican,  published  here  has  been 
leased  by  W.  A.  Spence  to  Rev.  R.  B. 
Butler. 

STANnuin,  Ore. — Maurice  Hyde,  a 
graduate  of  the  School  of  Journalism  of 
the  I'niversity  of  Oregon,  has  purchased 
the  Standard  here  from  Lloyd  Riches. 
Riches  is  now  manager  of  the  Weekly 
Portland  Oregonian. 

Centeiitown,  Mo. — Ray  H.  Parker, 
until  recently  with  the  Russel ville 
(Mo.)  Rustler,  is  the  new  owner  of 
the  Leader  here. 

Heuefomi,  Tex. — Guthrie  &  Gcugh  is 
the  name  of  the  new  firm  publishing 
the  Bri-nd  here. 

Hebron,  Neb. — Henry  A.  Brainard, 
former  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
('hampion  here,  ha.s  di.sposed  of  his  pa- 
r*er  and  is  now  with  the  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
Star. 


CONSOLIDATIONS 

I»s  Angei-es. — The  Builder  and  Con¬ 
tractor  and  the  Southwe.st  Contractor 
have  con.solidated  and  will  hereafter  be 
published  as  the  Southwe.st  Builder  and 
Contractor. 

RosEAtT,  Minn. — The  Times  and  Re¬ 
gion  hav’e  been  consolidated  and  are 
now  known  as  the  Times-Region. 

Ixx’K HAVEN,  Pa. — The  Express  and 
(’linton  Dispatch  afternoon  newspapers 
have  consoiidated,  and  hereafter  will  be 
known  as  the  Expres.s. 

Wewoka,  Okla. — The  Democrat  and 
('apitol  have  been  consolidated  here 
under  the  name  of  the  Wewoka  t'api- 
tol,  with  Luther  Harrison  and  Jes.se 
I>ay  as  the  publisher.s. 


SUSPENSIONS 

Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. — The  New  York 
Farmer,  e.stablished  here  in  1881,  has 
suspended  becau.se  of  the  high  cost  of 
paper. 

ScoTTSBi.UFF,  Neb. — The  Star- Herald 
has  suspended. 

Pulaski,  Wi.s. — The  Times  has  sus- 
IH>nded. 

South  Shore,  N.  D. — The  Republican 
here  has  suspended. 


Balpre,  Kan. — Ray  Williams,  editor 
of  the  Argosy,  has  su.spended  publica¬ 
tion  of  that  paper,  and  has  anncunctO 
that  the  newspaper  plant  is  for  .“ale. 

Cameron,  Tex. — ^The  Herald  Publi.sh¬ 
ing  Company,  publi.shers  of  the  Herald, 
has  filed  a  certificate  of  dissolution. 

Girard,  Kan. — The  Appeal  to  Reason, 
a  local  Socialist  paper,  has  been  sus¬ 
pended  during  the  war. 

West,  Tex. — A  certificate  of  dis-solu- 
tion  has  been  filed  by  the  West  Print¬ 
ing  Company,  publishers  of  the  West 
News. 


NEW  ENTERPRISES 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M. — The  first  i.ssue  of 
the  New  Mexico  War  News  has  ap¬ 
peared  here,  with  Guthrie  Smith  as 
editor. 

('ix)vis,  N.  M. — The  Christian  church¬ 
es  of  New  Mexico  and  west  lexas  have 
arranged  for  the  publication  of  a 
monthly  paper  here,  to  be  known  as 
the  Gnat  Plains  Christian.  The  Rev. 
J.  H.  Shepard,  of  this  city,  will  be  edi¬ 
tor. 


Townsend  Say*  He  I*  Happy 

Myron  Townsend,  formerly  editor  of 
the  Timken  Magazine,  Delaval  Month¬ 
ly,  and  other  publications,  is  now  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Columbia  Record,  issued  bjr 
the  advertising  department  of  the  Oo- 
lumbi.a  Oraphophone  Company,  New 
York.  Townsend  says  he  la  getting  a 
lot  of  fun  out  of  his  job  in  his  sano- 
tum  in  the  Woolworth  Building.  That 
he  is  likewise  doing  a  lot  of  hard  work 
the  clever  and  convincing  pages  of  the 
July  issue  of  the  Columbia  Record  in¬ 
dicate  clearly. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Americans  Greatest 
Industrial  City. 

The  PRESS 

Philadelphia* s  Great 
Industrial  Paper. 

Foreign  Representatives 
GILMAN  &  NICOLL 
1103  World  Building  1030  Tribune  Building 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


I.E  Mars,  la. — Lee  Maynard,  of  Sioux 
('ity,  la.,  has  purcha.sed  an  interest  in 
the  Globe-Post  here,  and  is  now  in 
charge  of  editorial  and  business  depart¬ 
ments. 

Her.miston,  Ore. — F.  R.  Reeves  has 
sold  the  Herald  here  to  M.  D.  O’Connell, 
of  Richmond,  Wash. 

Klizabeth,  III. — Louis  E.  Eigle  and 
Frank  I.  Foster,  of  Titonka,  la.,  are  the 
new  owners  of  the  News  here. 

('OLFAX,  N.  D. — The  Messenger  has 
Itt-en  sold  to  Ward  L.  Swift. 

In  A,  Ill. — Samuel  T.  Coffman,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Observer,  has  sold  his 


THE  I*ATHI-OT-0-WHini, 

The  Aewent  and  Bent  Aatomoblle 
.Aoceaaory 

Join  in  b>  P%t  iot'c  Spirit  of  L  birtv  and 

FLY  YOUR  COLORS 

The  I*atrlOt-0-Wlilrl  U  rain-proof  and 
ind<f>tnictllile.  UoDainta  of  three  heavy  aheet 
ateel  wbe<-la.  enameled  la  red,  white  and 
hliie,  and  attached  to  the  radiator  cap  or 
nlml-oliicM  >4  the  autooKitdle.  It  n-volvea 
with  fireat  Telocity  and  makca  a  very  atrlk- 
lug  apiN-arance. 

IMBLISHERS: 

Here'a  the  Biggeat  Winner  Ever  Offered! 
Can  alao  be  naed  on  brmta,  hlcyclea.  and 
niotorcyclca.  Retail  Price  $1.00.  Write 
to-day  for  apeclal  price  on  quantity  ordera. 

S.  BLAKE  WILLSDEN 

Prrmiumt  aH<l  Adveriiting  Bp€^alti*-9 

2t>  E.  MadisoB  8t.  Ckleaira 


W'INDSOR,  Ont.,  Canada. — The  Weekly 
Record  has  suspended  on  account  of 
the  high  co.st  of  print  paper. 


The  New  Orleans  Item 

Largest  afternoon  Circulation  in  the 
entire  South 

(April  A.  B.  C.  Net  Paid  Statement) 

Sunday  68,875 
Daily  55,041 


USE 

UNITED 

PRESS 

FOR 

Afternoon  Papers 

CaMtaJ  OOeaa.  World  Bldf..  Now  York 


QUAUn 

CIRCUUTION 

BUILDER 

Notional  Editorial  Scrvlcct  Ino.t 
225  Firth  Avc.,  Near  York. 

The  True  News 

—FIRST— 

A  Iways- Accurately 

iDternatioDal  News  Service 

World  Bldg.,  New  York 


FORBES  NEW  MAGAZINE 


Well-Known  Financial  Writer  to  Estab¬ 
lish  Forbes  Magazine  in  September. 

B.  C.  Forbes,  well-known  financial  au¬ 
thority,  who  was  for  years  financial  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  editorial  writer  for  the  Financial 
and  Commercial  Chronicle,  and  busine.ss 
and  financial  editor  of  the  New  York 
American,  is  to  estalJish  Forbes  .Maga¬ 
zine,  which  will  be  published  fortnightly 
in  New  York. 

The  fir.st  i.ssue  will  appear  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  magiizine  will  deal  with 
topics  of  interest  to  business  men,  how 
they  .started,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  fought  their  way  to  the  front. 
He  will  give  the  inside  of  the  methods 
they  have  employed,  their  hard  work, 
earne.stne.s.s,  integrity,  and  ability,  as 
well  as  light  on  high-priced  mi.sflts,  men 
who  are  holding  positions  in  the  husl- 
neas  and  financial  world  who  should  be 
removed.  Among  his  plans  is  one  for 
the  creation  of  an  army  of  American 
investors,  and  the  promotion  of  thrift 
and  economy. 


The  3-column  illustration  of 

Sara  Moore^s  Types 

is  in  a  class  by  itself. 

The  text — about  500  words — 
has  the  O.  Henry  punch. 

The  combination  makes  the 
biggest  small  Sunday  feature  on 
the  market. 

Write  for  samples  and  terms. 

The  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate 

120  West  32nd  Street  New  York 


The  Evening  Mail 

New  York 

Last  year  GAINED 

178,965  lines 

of 

Dry  Goods  Advertising 
Only  one  other  N.  Y.  evening 
paper  exceeded  this  record,  and 
three  of  them  showed  losses. 

The  New  York  Evening  Mail 


^^America’s  Largest  and 
Best  Newspaper  Indus¬ 
trial  Advertising 
Agency.” 

JOHN  B.  GALLAGHER  CO. 

1 1  South  La  Salle  Street 
Chicago 


Hemstreet’s 


PRESS  CLIPPINGS 


Tenth  Avenue  At  45th  Street 
New  York 
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NEW  YORK  NEWSPAPERS 
GAIN  IN  ADVERTISING 


Dailies  in  ihe  Greater  City  Exhibit 
Cain  in  June  Over  the  Slight  Loss 
Sustained  During  the  Month  of  May, 
Following  America’s  War  Declara¬ 
tion. 

Advertising  gains  were  .shown  by  the 
newspapers  of  New  York  city  for  the 
month  of  June,  over  the  small  loss  ex¬ 
hibited  during  the  month  of  May,  which 
immediately  followed  the  entrance  of 
the  United  States  into  the  European 
war.  The  loss  during  May  was  206,800 
agate  Iine.s,  compared  with  the  same 
period  in  1016,  while  for  the  month  of 
June  the  loss  was  only  185,981  lines,  or 
approximately  77  pages.  The  figures, 
from  the  stati.stical  department  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  show  that  sev¬ 
en  of  the  daily  new-spapers  of  New  York 
show  a  gain  for  June  of  this  year,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  same  month  in  1916. 
Taking  eighty-six  newspapers  in  sixteen 
large  cities  of  the  country,  thirty-seven 
show  a  gain  for  June  of  this  year,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  same  period  twelve 
months  ago.  Six  of  the  sixteen  cities 
exhibit  gains. 

The  newspapers  carrying  the  largest 
numtjer  of  agate  lines  in  each  of  the  six¬ 
teen  cities,  in  their  order,  foll  jw: 

PAI’EUS  CARRYINO  I.AIICKST  I.INBAUE. 


Detroit  N<-W8 .  1, 11112. tl.'ill 

('hlraco  IVllHinc  . 

I'lcvclaiHl  Plain  Dealer  .  l.Ollll.H.Vt 

Dlillaili'liilila  Iminln-r  .  l.dim.sdo 

I.OK  .tnjtek'H  Tiiid-s  .  1  .OSS.Udd 

St.  IahiIs  Post  .  l.OHd.tSCi 

.New  York  World .  I,d78,2li:{ 

Waali'liiKlon  Star  .  I,034,d;i4 

Mlniiea|N>llM  Trllmne  .  SS,">,dS2 

San  KraiM'lsoo  Bxainlner  .  Hli.3,.">.S4 

Italtlinorr-  Snn  .  S0Ci,7r)d 

Mllwankw  .ronrnal  .  70.'>,r>7.’> 

Hnfralo  News  .  (!Sti,0!l7 

4'luelnnatl  Timea  Star  .  .  .  .  (131, ."idd 

Now  Drleaim  Times  Picajnne .  .5711, .V.13 

St.  Paul  .News  .  ,531,874 


The  total  amount  of  agate  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising  carried  in  the  daily  newspaper.^ 
in  each  of  the  sixteen  citle.s,  for  June, 
1917,  compared  with  the  same  month 
one  year  ago,  showing  the  gain  or  loss, 
follows: 


RECORI)  KOR  SIXTEEN  CHTIBS. 


11U7. 

DtDi. 

.New  York. 

!»,4t».5.(l34 

332,42.5  I»s« 

(Ill  leu  Kv 

.4,4i:i.tt42 

4,!t72,l'.)4 

.5.58,5.52  liOHS 

■  ‘liiliKlflplilu 

4,740,'.)0t) 

4,!l!Mi,,5UO 

255,000  1/iHH 

\Vii."»liln)floii 

2,50S.:*43 

2.337.210 

171,133  (iaiii 

lx)s  Atigclog 

4, OSS.  100 

3,H(i4,000 

224,100  liaiii 

Sun  Frail.. 

2,247.0:iH 

2,24(i,202 

1,430  (lain 

Detroit  ... 

's.Tro.ou 

87,340  I/. as 

HiifTaio  ... 

2.3S4.282 

2,427,782 

43,500  IxisM 

Mt.  IXMllS.  . 

2.707,401 

2,021, 401) 

124,038  jsiHH 

Mllwaiiki  e . 

i,77i.s:ih 

2,123,808 

3.52,000  L(ihs 

X.  Orleans 

i,r»ir».«r»2 

1,4)2,300 

103,202  (lain 

Clevelaiul .  . 

:t,:uo,oriO 

3,024,1.50 

202,800  Cain 

Cineiiiiisti . 

1,110,300 

1, Olid, ,500 

40,8IHI  ChIii 

I'.altliiiore. . 

3,000.4(;a 

3,240,807 

174,402  Ixias 

Minio-aisiMs 

2,22S.01S 

2,310,310 

00,002  Lias 

St.  I'aiil. . . 

1.341.S20 

1,. 50.5,844 

24,024  lose 

Total. .  .  : 

r»l»,3S4.1Stt 

.51,784,204 

1,200,108  bias 

The  total  loss  in  all  of  the  papers,  in 
the  sixteen  cities,  was  approximately  541 
pages. 


The 

PITTSBURG  PRESS 
Has  the  LARGEST 

Daily  and  Sunday' 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 

I.  A.  KLEIN.  Melropolilaa  Tower,  N.  Y. 
John  ClnM,  People*  Ga*  Bldf..  Queego 
Foreifn  Advertieint  Repreeentative* 
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ODD  SUIT  BY  EDITOR’S  EDITOR 


William  R.  Kane  Seeks  $20,000  for 
Complete  File  of  Black  Cat. 

VVilliarn  K.  Kane,  widely  known 
among  writers  as  the  editor  and  owner 
of  The  Editor,  has  commenced  in  the 
New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  a  .suit  for 
$20,000  against  the  Essanay  Film  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  of  Chicago,  motion- 
picturo  producers. 

The  suit  is  unusual  l>ecause  of  the 
nature  of  Mr.  Kane’s  claims,  and  also 
because  it  tiies  to  fix  a  specific  value 
upon  a  file  of  a  defunct  publication. 

Mr.  Kane's  action  is  based  on  the 
alleged  failure  of  the  Essanay  Company 
to  return  to  him  copies  of  the  Black 
Cat  Magazine,  which  it  is  said  they 
procured  for.  the  purpose  of  reproduc¬ 
ing  in  motion  pictures  certain  stories 
printed  therein. 

The  Black  Cat,  once  widely  circulat¬ 
ed,  ceased  publication  in  May,  1915. 
Kane  claims  to  have  been  the  owner  of 
one  onginal  copy  of  every  issue  of  the 
Black  Cat,  from  the  first  issue  in  1895 
until  it  went  out  of  bu.siness.  It  was 
said  to  have-  lieen  the  only  complete 
file  in  exi.stence. 

For  the  purpose  of  producing  a  series 
of  motion  plays  under  the  title  of  “The 
Black  Cat,"  it  is  claimed  that  the  de¬ 
fendants  secured  the  right  to  select  the 
•stories  Kane  sulmiitted  to  them,  for 
which  they  were  to  pay  $12.50  each.  Mr. 
Kane  acknowledges  receipt  of  $1,250 
for  100  stories,  but  avers  that  to  en- 
al)le  the  defendants  to  select  the  .stories 
he  sulvmitted  to  them  the  entire  file, 
wliich  he  now  alleges  they  have  never 
returned  to  him.  For  the  lialance  of 
the  .stories  he  demands  $12.50  each, 
amounting  in  ail  to  $20,000. 


PLAN  BIC  PRINTERS’  MEETING 


United  Typothetae  and  Franklin  Clubs 
to  Meet  in  Chicago  in  September. 
The  thirty-first  annual  convention  of 
the  United  Typothetae  and  Franklin 
Clubs  of  America,  which  will  be  held 
In  Chicago,  September  17,  18,  and  19, 
is  to  be  a  strictly  business  <x>nventlon, 
it  Is  announced  by  the  officers  In 
charge. 

The  programme  and  publicity  com¬ 
mittee  has  announced  that  It  will  main¬ 
tain  a  bureau  of  information  and  en¬ 
tertainment  "that  will  serve  the  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  way  of  furnishing  de¬ 
sired  information  on  any  subject  in  re¬ 
lation  to  convention  matters  or  a  visit 
to  the  convention.” 

A  well-balanced,  comprehensive  pro¬ 
gramme  has  been  arranged  for  the  three 
days’  .se.ssion.  A  reading  of  it  will  con¬ 
vince  any  one  that  entertainment  fea¬ 
tures  have  been  largely  eliminated. 
Serious  business  will  be  con.sidered  in¬ 
stead. 


To  Move  Newspaper 
Olivet  (S.  D.)  Leader,  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  will  probably  be  moved  to  Kay- 
lor,  S.  D.  The  Ijoader  has  been  pub- 
ILshed  in  Olivet  for  twenty-one  years, 
but  Gottlieb  Haar,  the  editor,  says  the 
field  is  too  limited. 


Colorado  Springs 

and 

THE  TELEGRAPH 

An  A.  B.  C.  Paper 

j.  p.  McKinney  a  son 

New  York  Detroit  Chicago 


The  Evening  Star 
with  one  edition  daily, 
has  a  greater  circu¬ 
lation  inWashington, 
D.  C. ,  than  that  of 
all  the  other  Washing- 
,  ton  papers  combined. 

’  Food  Medium 
of 

New  Jersey 

Trenton  Times 

A.  B.  C. 

2  c - 1  2c  -  Per  Week 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

220  Fifth  Avenue  Lytton  Building 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

WHAT  MAKES 

The  .Omaha  Daily  News 

Nebraska’*  First  Paper? 

1.  "Ita  practical  aupport  of  tbe  righta  of 
tile  ordinary  chap.” — The  Editor. 

2.  "The  biggest  circulation  In  tbe  moat  prot- 
peroua  state. ” — Tbe  Manager. 

3.  "Productive  circulation  commanding  con- 
Odence  of  advertiiers.  ” — The  Adv.  Mgr. 

C.  D.  BERTOLET 

Boyce  Building,  Chicago 

A.  K.  HAM.MOND 

E.  E.  WOLCOTT 

300  Fifth  Are.,  New  York 

A  Gain  of  73% 

During  the  past  four  years  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  has  enjoyed  a  gain  of  73%  in 
circniatlon.  (Tharacter  and  solidity  explain 
tbi*  Increase.  Adrertlslng  MOOT  pay  In 
a  medium  which  calls  forth  such  a  tre¬ 
mendous  reapouie  from  the  public. 

Qlfje  Detroit  Jfree  $re£;s( 

"MMMgiaa'a  0raala*l  Fawayayar." 

VERREE  &  )  Faraiga  1 

CONKLIN  1  B*ir»«aUliva  (  OslnH 

Buffalo  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  and  Publiahar 

"The  only  Bufela  newipepcr  dial  cm- 
for*  it*  advertiting  column*.  Many  af 

aur  advartiaer*  u**  our  column*  eicluMTe- 
ly.  The  above  i*  one  of  lha  many  ran- 
ton*  tvky." 

MEMBER  A  B.  C. 

Psrsien  Advsrtisine  Kspressutstnss 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
lae  Fifth  Avenue  Lyttan  Bnilding 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

NEWSPAPER 

proaperity  U  baged  on  dreulatlon. 

FEATURE 

elementa  of  the  right  kind  make  end 
hold  circulation. 

SERVICE 

by  experta  meam  material  and  meth- 
odg  that  have  been  PROVED. 

Let  us  send  ysu  ssmplts  sf  sur  set- 
srsd  esmits,  daily  end  Sunday 
psgtt  in  Used  and  ts/srs. 

Newspaper  Feature  Service 

M.  KOBNIGSBERG,  Mnnager 

IT  WEST  89TB  IT.,  NEW  TORE 

Editorial  Writer  Injured 
Harry  G.  Evans,  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Ixiuisville  (Ky.)  Times  and  the 
Courier-Journal,  is  in  a  critical  condi¬ 
tion  at  the  Sts.  Mary  and  Elizabeth  Hos¬ 
pital  in  Ixiuisville,  .suffering  from  a  frac¬ 
ture  of  the  skull,  su.stained  recently  on 
the  golf  links  at  Cherokee  Park.  He 
and  a  group  of  the  Times  staff  had  gone 
to  the  course  for  a  game,  and  Mr.  Evans, 
unaware  that  Miss  Catherine  Robin.son, 
of  the  art  department  of  the  papers,  was 
swinging  her  brassie  for  a  drive,  stooped 
to  pick  up  his  ball,  just  behind  her.  The 
full  force  of  the  swing  was  applied 
through  the  head  of  the  club  to  Mr. 
Evans’s  left  temple,  crushing  the  fron¬ 
tal  l)one. 


(Robert  Kimball  of  the  Omaha  Bee 
advertising  department  is  in  the  offi¬ 
cers’  reserve  corps  at  Fort  Snelling, 


For  Better  Business  in 
Baltimore  Concentrate  in 

THE 

BALTIMORE 

NEWS 

Net  Daily  Circulation, 

June,  1917 
Gain  over  same 
period,  1916, 

Handsomely  printed  folder, 
describing  Baltimore  In  its 
new  era  of  prosperity,  fresh 
from  the  press  sent  anyone  in¬ 
terested  on  request — an  inter¬ 
esting  piece  of  business  litera¬ 
ture  for  busy  advertisers. 

Special  Representatives 
DAN  A.  CARROI  L 
Tribune  Building.  NEW  YORK 
J.  E.  LUTZ 

First  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg.,CHICAGO 


88,685 

11,297 


The  Rocky 
Mountain  News 

(Only  Morning  Paper  in  Denver) 

The  Denver  Times 

(Ev.:ning) 

Colorado’s  Greatest  Newspapers 

Combined  AdvertUing  Gain  for  1916  Over 

1,000,000  Lines 

Combined  Advertising  Gain  for  1917  to  July  1 

700,000  Lines 


We  can  increase  your  business — 
you  want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clip- 

Eings  yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you 
ow  press  clipping  can  be  made  a 
business-builder  for  you. 

BURRELLE 

60-62  Warren  St.,  New  York  City 
Established  a  Quarter  af  a  Century 
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NEWS  PRINT  TONNAGE 
EXHIBITS  A  DECREASE 


Five  Less  Mills  in  News  Print  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association  Making  News 
Print  for  June,  1917,  Compared  with 
June,  1916,  Results  in  Outputting  Less 
Paper  than  Was  the  Case  a  Year  Ago. 
The  mills  ot  the  News  Print  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association  produced  13€,482 
tons  of  news  print  during  the  month  of 
June,  compared  with  140,151  tons  for 
the  same  month  one  year  ago,  or  140 
tons  a  day  less  than  one  year  ago.  The 
actual  tonnage  per  day  was  6,250.  com¬ 
pared  with  5, .390  twelve  months  back. 

There  are  five  less  mills  in  the  asso¬ 
ciation  making  news  print  this  year 
than  was  the  case  at  this  time  in  1916. 
The  output  for  the  first  .six  months  of 
1917  wa.s  797,241  tons,  at  a  rate  of  5,12.3 
tons  daily.  The  output  for  the  first  .six 
months  of  1916  amounted  to  804,020 
tons,  or  5,165  tons  a  day.  The  amount 
of  paper  in  storage  at  the  end  of  June 
of  this  year  totals  45,321  tons,  compared 
with  64,455  tons  a  year  ago.  The  per 
cent,  of  maximum  for  June  was  98.9, 
and  for  the  corresponding  period  one 
year  ago  it  wa.s  95.4.  The  per  cent,  of 
maximum  for  the  half  year  of  1917  for 
97  2,  while  for  the  first  half  of  1916 
it  was  91.3. 

Shipments  for  the  lirst  half  of  1917 
amounted  to  801,262  tons,  the  per  cent, 
of  maximum  being  97.6.  The  ship¬ 
ments  for  the  fir.st  six  months  of 
1916  were  845,248,  the  per  cent, 
of  maximum  being  93.7.  The  shipments 
for  June.  1917,  amounted  to  134,831,  the 
per  cent,  of  maximum  being  97.7,  com¬ 
pared  with  shipments  of  145,672  tons  in 
June,  1916,  when  the  per  cent,  of  maxi¬ 
mum  was  99.2. 

There  are  five  le.ss  mills  in  th-’  Asso¬ 
ciation  produced  504.818  tons  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1917,  and  the  Cana¬ 
dian  mills  292.42.3  tons,  being  3.236  and 

1  887  tons  a  day,  respectively. 

The  nulls  of  the  As.so(iation  make  ap¬ 
proximately  80  per  cent,  of  the  news 
jiiint  producf'd  on  the  continent,  which 
would  indicate  that  the  total  production 
of  North  America  must  have  l>een  in 
the  ncightcorhood  of  approximately  1,- 
000,000  ton.s,  or  at  the  rate  of  about 

2  00(1. (OK)  tons  a  year. 


TO  SKM)  SMOKES  TO  SOLDIERS 

Newspapers  Will  Be  .4.sked  to  Colie. i 
for  Tobac'-o  Fund  for  Men  in  France. 

One  newspaper  in  each  city  will  be 
the  authori-red  collector  for  "Our  Boys 
in  France  Tobacco  Fund,”  which  has 
been  organized  to  collect  money  to  pay 
for  tobacco  for  American  .soldiers  and 
sailors  in  France.  The  newspapers  will 
be  asked  to  assume  the  entire  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  campaign  in  its  city. 

The  activities  of  the  fund  are  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  books 
are  audited  by  the  Audit  Company  of 
New  York  and  the  Irving  National 
Bank  of  New  York  acts  as  banker. 
Every  cent  contributed  to  "Our  Boys  in 
France  Tobacco  Fund”  is  used  to  buy 
tobacco.  No  money  is  taken  out  for 
administration.  All  stamp.s,  labor,  sta¬ 
tionery,  etc.,  are  contributed. 

Headquarters  are  at  25  West  44th 
Street,  New  York. 


WHITECHAPEL  CLUB  MEETS 


Famous  Organization  Celebrates  Anni¬ 
versary  of  Collins  Suicide. 

A  few  surviving  members  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Whitechapel  Club  gathered  in  the 
Chicago  Press  Club  last  week  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
strange  funeral  rites  conducted  for  Mor¬ 
gan  Allen  Collins,  a  suicide,  who  died 
"in  the  interest  of  mankind”  when  the 
society  was  in  its  prime. 

The  story  which  gave  the  club  nation¬ 
wide  publicity  in  July,  1892,  is  tucked 
away  in  the  morgue  of  possibly  every 
newspaper  in  the  United  States  which 
was  printed  at  the  time. 

Knowing  of  the  existence  of  the 
Whitechapel  Club,  Collins,  who  was  a 
laboring  man  of  Chicago  and  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  the  battle  between  capital 
and  lal)or,  shot  himself  and  bequeathed 
his  body  to  the  society  for  suitable  dis¬ 
position. 

As  the  piincipal  reason  for  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  club,  which  was  composed 
of  wits,  writers,  and  Bohemians,  was  to 
toast  "flood  fellowship  and  contempt  for 
death — tears  for  the  living,  cheers  for 
the  dead:  hurrah  for  the  ne.xt  who 
goes,”  the  members  fell  to  the  task  with 
a  light  heart  and  the  body  was  cremated 
on  the  sand  dunes  of  Indiana  with  much 
ceremony. 

Among  the  more  prominent  living 
members  of  the  club  are  Finley  Peter 
Dunne,  Drury  Underwood.  Brand 
Whitlock,  Wallace  Rice,  Arthur  Henry, 
Arthur  T.  North,  Frederick  Upham,  and 
F.  U.  Adam.s.  Of  those  who  are  now 
dead  but  who  were  .supposed  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  grim  celebration  were  Ben 
King,  Charles  Seymour,  Dr.  Hugh  Blake 
William.s,  Charles  Goodman  Perkin.s, 
Charles  Almy,  and  Wiliam  C.  ("Tomb- 
.stone”)  Thompson,  who  wa.s  chaplain  of 
the  club. 


The  meane.st  man  in  the  world  can 
teach  a  lerson.  He  .“hows  u.s,  by  his 
unpopularity,  the  contempt  in  which 
men  can  hold  us  unle.ss  we  observe  the 
rights  of  others. 

Leader  in 

Display  Advertising 

In  the  first  half  of  1917,  the  New 
York  Times  published  5,106,181  lines 
of  displayed  advertisements,  316,315 
more  than  in  thi  corresponding  period 
last  year  ard  a  greater  volume  by 
1,564,795  lines  than  any  other  New 
York  morning  newspaper  and  1,444,284 
lines  more  than  any  New  York  even¬ 
ing  newspaper. 

Net  paid  circulation  daily  and  Sunday 
exceeds  340,000  copies. 


Says  the 

Oakland  Tribune: 

"We  are  highly  pleased  with  your 
mats  and  your  enterprise  in  cover¬ 
ing  the  news  while  it  is  fresh." 

We  like  a  good  word  now  and 
then,  same  as  anybody. 

Central  Press  Ass’n 

New  York  Clevelanp 


HIGH  LIGHTS  ON  THE  FOREIGN  SITUATION 


I'be  kind  of  rradlDC  that  appeal*  to  all 
clamK-o  with  the  t^nt'-d  State*  now  In  the 
world  war  , 

Kevtiire  artirlea  from  leadina  aoldiera, 


atHteamen  an.1  authors  of  Ruroiw. 

We  handle  more  Important  artltlea  of  thl* 
de«<Tiptioo  thao  anr  other  acency  In 
Amerlra. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  BUREAU,  INC. 

J.  J.  BOSDAlf,  Bdlt*r  in  grhool  atrewt,  Boaton,  Maaa. 


REVENUE  BILL  STILL  PENDING 


What  Taxes  Will  be  Imposed  Upon 
Newspapers  Is  Yet  to  be  Determined. 

Wa-shinoton,  July  26. — What  taxe.s 
will  be  imposed  upon  publishers  of 
new.spapers  by  the  War  Revenue  bill 
(H.  R.  4280),  which  Is  still  pending  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  Is 
yet  to  be  determined.  It  will  probably 
be  the  l.st  of  August  or  later  before  the 
Finance  Committee  can  resume  active 
consideration  of  the  Revenue  bill. 

The  Finance  Committee  has  not  taken 
any  definite  steps  towards  the  items 
m.aterially  concerning  newspapers  and 
pul)li.shers  of  ncw.spapKjrs.  The  corpora¬ 
tion  tax,  the  5  per  cent,  excess  tax  on 
publi.shers  of  newspapers,  and  the  in- 
croa.sed  rate  on  second-class  mail  mat¬ 
ter  will  probably  be  revised  in  some  way 
i>ofore  the  hill  is  again  reported  to  the 
Senate.  While  it  has  been  understood 
that  there  would  not  be  any  more  hear¬ 
ings  on  this  bill,  owing  to  the  increased 
demands  for  revenue  made  upon  the 
Committee  by  Secretary  McAdoo,  it  may 
be  found  necessary  to  again  open  the 
bill. 


PARIS  CRIES  FOR  PAPER 


Senator  Humbert,  of  Paris  Journal, 
Makes  Urgent  Demand  for  Stork. 

The  Paris  bureau  of  the  New  York 
Herald  recently  sent  a  dispatch  to  the 
Herald  that  Senator  Humbert,  editor 
and  owner  of  the  Paris  Journal,  has  a 
new  war  cry.  His  old  one  was  "Cannon 
and  Munitions,”  and  his  new  one  is 
"Paper.” 

Almost  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
the  Senator  began  a  successful  cam¬ 
paign  to  develop  the  artillery.  He  is 
now  clamoring  for  the  development  of 
the  paper  industry  to  obviate  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  newspapers  through  lack 
of  raw  material.  He  as.serts  that  the 
availalde  supplies  will  be  exhau.sted 
within  three  months. 

Paris  newspapers,  on  account  of  the 
•scarcity  and  consequent  high  price  of 
news  print,  face  an  increase  in  retail 
price.  Various  plans  have  been  tried  to 
bring  the  demand  within  the  supply, 
.such  as  publisliing  a  single  sheet  four 
days  a  week,  and  greatly  reducing  the 
•size  of  the  page. 


Hard  Lines  for  Filipino 

Juan  E..  Salazar,  a  Manila  new.spaper 
man  in  San  Francisco,  says:  “A  Fili¬ 
pino  boy  hasn't  got  a  chance  in  this 
country.  Everybody  in  California  takes 
him  to  be  a  Chlne.se  or  a  Japanese." 
Salazar,  failing  in  his  attempt  to  get 
work  on  the  local  papers,  has  taken  a 
job  as  elevator  man  at  the  Newspaper¬ 
men’s  tTlub,  becau.se,  he  says,  he  is  taken 
for  a  Chinese  or  .Japanese  wherever  he 
applies  for  a  job.  He  is  a  university 
graduate  and  served  as  correspondent  in 
San  Franci.sco  for  I>a  Democracia,  the 
pioneer  daily  of  the  Philippines,  during 
*he  Panama-I'aciflc  Expo.sitlon. 


DOMINATES 


It*  field  In  purcbSHlDz  ability 
per  faDnlly  anl  yet  at  lotreat 
advertlainz  coat  thousand. 

“TO-DAY'S  HOUSEWIFE” 

GEORGE  A.  McClellan 

ileneral  Manager 
New  York 


There  is  always  room  for  the  best 
feature 

Goldberg*s 


Cartoons 


for  example 

The  Evening  Mail  Syndicate 

203  Broadway,  New  York 


POWERS^ 


M  HOUBS 

T  or  M 


mnsresr! 

ENQRAViaSl 

ION  EAm 


|CW1f«AU>T»1 

B41knaaa»wv  BukAMBaMM 


The 

Editor 


who  has  NEA  features  to  depend  on 
has  more  time  to  give  to  other 
things  in  his  paper.  He  also  has 
the  best  features  obtainable.  We 
can  prove  these  facts. 

THE  NEWSPAPER 
ENTERPRISE  ASSOCIATION 
1279  Went  Third  Street 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


MANHATTAN 
PHOTO- 
ENGPAVTNG  C9 


ENGPAVEPN 
AND  DESK  NIPS 


251  4  253  WlIXLVM  SI.  COP  NBW- 
CHAMBEkS  ST,  N^JV^  YORK. 


R.J.BIDWELLCO. 

Pacific  Coast  Representative  of 

DAILY 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE 

of  the 

Editor  and  Publisher 

742  Market  Street 
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AMONG  NEW  BOOKS 

Chtrch  Advertising,  Its  Why  and 
How;  Papers  delivered  before  the 
Church  Advertising  Section  of  the 
Twelfth  Annual  Convention  ■  of  the 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World;  Compiled  by  W.  B.  Ashley, 
executive  secretary.  Church  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Publicity  Departmental, 
former  associate  editor  of  Christi.on 
Herald:  J.  lApuincott  Company, 
PhiUuiclphia  and  London. 

This  new  volume  includes  excerpts 
from  papers  read  at  the  Church  Ad¬ 
vertising  section  of  the  Philadelphia 
convention  of  the  A.  A.  C.  W.  .Among 
those  who  have  contributed  to  the  vol¬ 
ume  are  Lauress  J.  Birney,  dean  of  the 
Boston  University  School  of  Theology; 
Kev.  D.  E.  Weigle,  ptistor  of  “The 
Friendly  Church,”  Philadelphia;  O.  J. 
Cude,  of  New  York;  Kev.  Boy  B.  Guild, 
D.D.,  executive  secretary  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Federated  Movements,  Fed¬ 
eral  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America;  Frederick  T.  Keeney,  pastor 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  ('hurch, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  Arthur  G.  Turner, 
Baltimore  News,  Baltimore;  Bev. 
Christian  F.  Bei.sner,  D.D.,  p.astor  of 
the  Grace  Methodist  Church,  New  York, 
and  president  of  the  Church  Advertis¬ 
ing  and  I’ublicity  Departmental,  A.  A. 
C.  W.;  W.  B.  Hotchkin,  former  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  John  Wanamaker, 
New  York;  Mr.  A.shley;  Willard  Price, 
Worid  Outlook,  New  Y'ork;  John  Lee 
Mahin,  of  New  York,  and  others. 

The  book  ha.s  been  well  edited  and 
a  wise  .selection  of  papers  has  been 
made.  The  wide  awake  clergyman  will 
find  the  volume  especially  helpful  and 
the  advertising  man  too  can  well  af¬ 
ford  to  add  the  book  to  his  library. 

The  author  .stiys  in  his  preface; 
"('hurch  history  is  repeating  itself. 
Adverti.slng  is  having  the  .same  hard 
road  to  the  favor  of  the  church  as  did 
music.  But  it  is  the  hard  road  to  suc¬ 
cess.” 

That  surely  is  true.  The  church  is 
engaged  in  the  most  .seriou.s  ljusiness  in 
the  world  and  that  is  a  goo<l  reason 
why  it  should  advertise.  ('.  H.  G. 

KINt;  OF  PRESS  A(;FMS 

Portland  Newspaper  Men  Find  Pro¬ 
fessor  Who  Knew  flow  to  (iet  Spare. 

J.  W.  Sear.son  is  wasting  his  time. 

At  present  he  is  only  professor  of 
something-or-other  in  a  Kan.sas  univer¬ 
sity  and  an  author  of  textbooks. 

He  should  be  crowned  King  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Agents — at  least  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  Portland,  Ore.,  newspaper  men. 

Searson  had  charge  of  the  publicity 
work  at  the  recent  National  Educa¬ 
tion  As.sociation  convention,  in  Port¬ 
land.  With  a  force  of  eight  steno¬ 
graphers  he  had  copie.s  of  all  speeches 
delivered  at  the  general  .ses.sionH  of  the 
.\s.sociation,  the  twenty-one  depart¬ 
ments  and  the  fourteen  allied  organl- 
7:ations.  which  met  with  the  .Vssocia- 
tion,  in  the  hands  of  the  newspapers, 
and  press  a.ssociations  hours  before  they 
were  delivered. 

He  knew  what  was  happening  to¬ 
day  and  what  would  happen  to-morrow 
— including  things  not  on  the  pro¬ 
gramme. 

Did  the  reporter  seeking  an  interview 
with  Ella  F’lagg  Young  or  Robert  J. 
Aley  bother  those  two  educational  lead¬ 
ers?  He  did  not.  He  went  to  Sear.son 
and  Searson  would  tell  what  Mrs. 
Young  thought  about  suffrage  or  give 
Aley’s  oninion  of  the  Columbia  River 
highway. 

And  the  next  day  the  person  inter¬ 


viewed  through  Searson  would  rub  his 
hands  and  maintain,  “That’s  just  what 
I  think.  That's  a  fine  interview.” 

The  Association  passed  a  resolution 
thanking  Sear.son  for  his  services — and, 
by  the  way,  that's  the  only  pay  he  gets. 
The  Portland  Oregonian  suggests  that 
if  newspapermen  could  get  together 
they,  too,  would  pass  a  dozen  resolu¬ 
tions  or  so,  thanking  him. 


A  cheerful  reply  dispels  gloom. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Advertiaementi  under  thia  elaasiftcation,  ten 
centa  per  line,  each  inaertion.  Count  $ix 
teorda  to  the  Hne.  For  tkoae  unemployed, 
mit  to  exceed  .%0  tcorda,  tu>o  inaertiona  FREE. 


NEWSPAPER  MAN  with  jears  of  experience 
In  fiM  4|pi»artnicnt>4  of  work,  l»oth  city  and  coun¬ 
try,  dcsIrcR  |>osltlon  as  editor,  ('apable  of  tak- 
liijf  entire  clinrjfc  of  news  cnil  of  daily.  Wlllloj? 
to  dcinonstnitc  nidllty.  Can  go  at  once.  Address 
T.  ,'I32d,  enro  The  Editor  and  Puhlisber. 

ROITOU-M.WAOER,  25  years  In  newspaper 
business,  open  for  such  position.  Sober,  re¬ 
liable,  enerjrctlc,  jfood  record,  on  dally  and 
w«H*kly  paiiers.  Fifteen  years  highest  positions. 
Can  come  at  once.  Salary  to  start  rea.sonable. 
Address  T,  332S,  care  The  Editor  and  Publisher. 

REPOIt'IT.U.  23,  able  to  get  news  and  to 
write  it  with  the  nec(»a8n.ry  punch,  wants  city 
Job.  ('ollcge  training  and  practical  experience. 
.Adflross  T.  care  The  Editor  and  Publisher. 

1‘TNANriAL  EDITOR  wIki  knows  wiiat  accu 
racy.  s|»<N‘d  and  thoroughness  mean,  wants  em¬ 
ployment  where  succi'ss  means  permanence.  Wltli 
(’oinmbus  Daily  .Monitor  during  its  year  of  life. 
Know  how  to  make  i>age  roadalde  and  still  keep 
accurate  statistics  vital  to  man  in  trade.  Ad¬ 
dress  Wm.  .T.  Nolle,  17-15th  Ave.,  Columbus. 
Ohio. 

CIUCrLATION  MANAC.KR,  ene  who  has  work 
e<l  his  way  up  through  the  department  and 
knows  how’  to  get  results.  At  pr<*sent  eireiila- 
tlon  manager  in  city  of  two  hundred  thousand 
but  desires  larger  field.  Am  32  jears  of  age, 
marrhsl,  well  educat(*d  and  have  nbiimlant  en¬ 
ergy.  Memiasr  of  I.  C.  M.  A.  Addn’ss  T. 
3337,  care  The  E<litor  and  Publisher. 

NEWSP.M’ER  MAN,  of  more  tlian  ten  years* 
experlenee  wants  i>osItion.  C<tmiH*tent  street, 
rewrite  or  d<‘sk.  but  pr<‘fer  copy  nmder.  Can 
fivrnisli  nrst-class  reference.  Address  T.  3,'13d, 
rare  Editor  and  Publisher. 

rnU’rL.\TH>N  MAN,  who  has  made  a  success 
w'itli  each  pa|N‘r  with  wldch  he  has  lu'cn  ideiiti- 
t)e«i,  desin's  to  make  a  clinnge  from  present  em- 
pioynionr.  All  around  circulation  man.  Not 
subj‘*<'t  to  tlie  new  army  draft.  Address  T. 
3;*,3."».  care  The  Editor  and  I’lihllsher. 

AI>\  KRTISINt;  SOLICITOR  First-ebiss,  with 
y<'ars  of  ex|HTlenoe,  is  o|m*ii  for  any  good  otter 
after  .\ngnst  1st.  Knows  how  to  get  contracts^ 
haiiille  men.  write  ads.,  do  speeial  stunts,  in 
faer,  a  go<»n  all  anuiid  advertising  man.  Uef- 
erenees.  any  pulilisher  I  ever  workjsl  for.  Ad¬ 
dress  T.  334t5,  eare  Elltor  and  Pui)HslK'r. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO 
INCREASE  YOrU 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Tii}  TO  100  PER  CENT. 

IN  TWO  MONTHS 
WRITE  ME  AIIOCT  .MY  PLAN 

15  years’  of  experience,  no  schemes  or  hot 
air.  Just  knowing  liow,  use  your  own  ludp 
If  etllclenl.  1  will  train  them,  references 
all  former  employers,  you  know  some  of  them. 
WILLIA.M  11.  YALI*:,  350  West  57th  St..  N.Y.C. 


NEWSI'APER  I’RKSSMAN — Thoroughly  com- 
jKdeiit,  who  has  made  a  s})ccifll  study  of  press 
nami  conditions,  the  handling  4»f  paper  cost  and 
wa.stc,  seeks  employment— - 15  years  a  pri'ss  nsuii 
f  treinaii.  has  huslness  ami  ex«H'iitive  ability,  can 
assiiiiie  charge  of  a  pl^iint  and  pnaluce  results. 
Exeeptiomil  references.  Am  familiar  with  the 
low  4lown  eoiistruction  and  the  high  sihmhI 
straight  Ihie  presses.  Kx|MTiene<Hl  color  man. 
Addn*sH  T.  33-15.  care  The  Fkllbir  anil  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Advcrtiamicnta  undvr  thia  claaaificotion,  tuenty 
cvnta  per  Unv.  each  inaerlit/n.  ('tnint  aix 
vorda  to  the  line, 

ADVERTISINC,  MAN  WANTED— Experienced 
ill  circiilurizlng.  space  and  bojklets.  layout  and 
stybL  Able  to  keep  riH.'orcls,  figure  costs  ami  do 
Incidental  correspcmdcnce.  Prefer  man  who  was 
a  college  graduate  or  graduate  of  school  of  eom- 
merce  ami  finance.  State  fully  age.  experience, 
salary,  murrhsl  or  single  and  give  general  per¬ 
sonal  inf  rinatlon.  Answers  confidential.  Ad¬ 
dress  “Wall,’*  P.  O.  Box  S22,  New  York  City. 


EXPERT 

IN 

Newspaper  Publishing  Methods 

ADVERTISING 

MECHANICAL 

CIRCULATION 

DEPARTMENTS 


**11e  knowa  more  about  the  newapaper 
bnafnvaa  tn  thia  country  than  moat  anybodp 
v/ae.” — George  French,  Editor  Advertiaing 
Sewa. 

CHAS.  S.  PATTESON 
PRINCE  GEORGE  HOTEL  N.  Y 

DESK  MAN  AND  REPORTER 

For  $25,  Job.  on  pvonlnjr  papt-r  within  easy 
distance  of  New  York  City.  Must  hare  a 
thirst  for  facts  anil  a  mania  for  accuracy. 
Tell  It  all  111  first  letter. 

ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR 

Comi>etent  to  take  charge  of  a  growing  de- 
imrtmcnt  on  a  prosperous  New  England  dally. 
Wh.Ht  have  you  accomplished  as  a  proof  of 
your  fitness?  M’hat  is  your  figure? 

IF  YOU  ARE  SEEKING 

Advancement  in  any  department  of  the  pub- 
ll.shing-udvertising  printing  business,  now  U 
the  time  to  get  in  touch  with  new  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Registration  free. 

FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE,  Inc. 

Third  National  Hank  Bldg.,  Springfield,  Mass- 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Advertiaementa  under  thia  claasiftcation,  thirty 
centa  per  line,  each  <n«erfion.  Count  aix 
worda  to  the  line. 


I’RINTKR  with  llnotyi>e  machines,  having 
lease  of  a  well  lighted  loft  In  a  nio<lern  fireproof 
building  In  downtown  section  Manhattan,  would 
like  to  hear  from  puldishers  of  fair-siz<M  wM^ek- 
ly.  Will  develop  to  suit  publisher.  Install 
duplex  if  justified.  Address  T.  3325,  care  The 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Adi^tiaementa  under  thia  claaaification  fifteen 
centa  per  hne,  each  inaertion.  Count  aix  tcorda 
to  the  Hne. 

BOOST  YOUR  SrBSC’RirriON  LIST.— Us*' 
original  subscription-getting  campaigns,  prepared 
by  einnilation  expert  and  adapted  es|>ecially  to 
your  publication.  No  (xmtests.  Subscriptions 
come  on  merits  and  “stick.**  Write  (ieorge  B. 
Buckiiam,  Box  27h2,  Boston,  Mass. 

TRADE  AT  HOME  SERVICE.— Complete  mat¬ 
ter  for  ten  weeks*  campaign,  including  ten  full 
page  arguments,  reading  uiid  editorial  matter, 
full  liistrmtioiis  how  to  put  It  on.  Copyright 
matter.  Price  $10  sent  on  ten  days*  approval. 

W.  .MacDonncll  Adv.  Mgr.,  The  Telegram, 
lA>ng  Beach.  Cal. 

PRF;sS  WANTED — M’ill  consider  bargain  in 
Stereotyping  newspaiH-r  iwess.  (live  full  dt'scrip- 
tioii  and  lowest  cash  price.  Berkeley  Dally 
(laz«‘tte,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE 


Adverliiiviiicntg  under  .this  classification,  twenty 
cents  per  tine,  each  inxertioi,.  Count  sis 
words  tn  the  tine. 

LI.NUTYi’B— Model  No.  3,  Serial  No.  10109, 
magazine,  asBortmeiit  of  matricea.  Fort  Wayne 
rrliitlng  Co.,  Fort  Wayne.  Ind. 


LlNm’VPB— Model  No.  1.  Serial  No.  8010, 
aiHl  Model  No.  1,  Serial  No.  MOIl,  with  1  maca- 
ziue,  liners,  ejector  blades,  font  of  niatrirea 
ifor  each  machine).  Tribune  Printing  Co., 
I  liarleHioii,  W.  Va. 

LI.NOTYPB — Three  .Model  1  machinen  with 
coiiiidete  equipment  of  molds,  magazinei,  and  niat- 
ricea.  .New  Haren  Union  Co.,  New  llaren.  Conn. 


Foil  SALE.— One  double  deck  Potter  Press, 
with  Kohler  atarting  system,  prints  up  to  16 
liages.  has  extra  folder  for  magazine  size,  pump 
fiiriince  iiikI  four  ciirveil  pieces,  eight  tables  and 
chases,  Hoo  doulih-  steam  table.  .Matrix  roller, 
two  Oiuiiersville  blowers,  motor  driven  saw  and 
trimmer,  two  .\o.  5  .Mergentliahw  Linotypes  with 
motors.  Xcwspap<‘r  Sii|)ply  Co.,  Uiilti-d  Bank 
hlilg.,  Cinciiiniiti,  Ohio. 


FOB  SALE — 3-deck  prea.s,  prints  4,  6,  8,  10, 
12.  10,  20.  24  pages.  Uverhaiiled  and  rebuilL 
The  Goss  Printing  Press  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


FOB  SALE — 4-deck  press,  prints  4,  6,  8,  10, 
12,  14,  16,  20.  24.  28,  32  pages.  Will  be  over¬ 
hauled  and  rebuilt.  The  Goss  Printing  Press  Co. 


80%  only  evening  daily  of  a  very 
attractive  city  of  l.'i.OOO  can  be 
bought  for  $18,000.  Equipment 
claimed  to  be  worth  $20,000.  Btjsi- 
ness  has  netted  owner  $3,.'>00  to 
$8,000  a  year  from  a  gross  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $24,000.  No  debts. 
Proposition  P.  H. 

Charles  M.  Palmer 

Newspaper  Properties 

225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

We  have  at  this  time  several  at¬ 
tractive  opportunities  to  buy  Daily 
Newspaper  Properties  in  New  York 
and  adjacent  states.  Cash  payments 
required  range  from  $lO,000  to 
$200,000. 

The  owners  of  all  the  properties 
in  question  are  represented  ex¬ 
clusively  by  this  firm. 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Newspaper  and  Magazine  Properties 
Timet  Boildinf,  New  York 

The  Cosmopolitan 
Central  West 

No  better  field  in  the  world  for 
profitable  and  enjoyable  newspaper 
work.  This  office  has  several  ex¬ 
ceptional  offers  of  newspaper  prop¬ 
erties  in  this  section.  Buyer’s  inter¬ 
ests,  as  well  as  seller’s,  properly 
protected.  Kindly  submit  refer¬ 
ences. 

H.  F.  HENRICHS 

yetpspaper  Properties 
MTCHPIBLD,  IM,. 


PUBLISHERS’  NOTICE 


The  Editor  nnd  Pnbliuher  maintains 

sn  efficient  curpa  of  paid  corrcaiiondenta  at  the 
fiillowing  Important  trade  centres;  Rnaton,  Phlla 
delphia,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  St.  Louis,  (Thieago,  Atlanta.  Ned 
Orleans.  Dallas,  Indianapolis,  Washington.  Haiti 
mure,  and  San  Francisco.  Other  <  orreepundeats 
win  be  added  from  time  to  time.  Advertlai-rs 
and  newspaper  men  will  And  a  ready  market  for 
stories  of  advertising  aehlevemenls,  news  lieats. 
etc.,  by  addressing  the  main  office.  1117  World 
Building.  New  York  City. 

Branch  office  San  Francisco.  742  Market  St.. 
R.  J.  Btdwell,  manager,  'phono  Kearney  2121. 

The  FTdItor  and  Pabllohrr  page  contains 
672  agate  lines,  168  on  four.  Columns  are  13 
picas  wide  and  twelve  inches  deep. 

Advertising  Rate  Is  30c.  an  agate  line,  $125 
a  page,  $.S0  a  half  page  and  $45  a  quarter  page. 
Position  extra.  Time,  space  and  cash  dlacouiita 
are  allowed  on  contracts. 

Small  advertisementa  under  proper  claaslflca- 
tlon  will  be  charged  aa  follows ;  For  Sale,  Help 
Wanted  and  Miscellaneous,  twenty  cents  a  line ; 
Business  Opportunity,  thirty  cents  a  line, 
and  Sttuatlona  Wanted,  ten  cents  a  line, 
count  six  words  to  the  line.  Fur  ihoae  vnem- 
ployed  a  flfty-word  or  eigbt-llne  advertisement 
will  be  published  two  times  FREE. 

Readers  are  urged  to  have  the  paper  mailed  to 
the  home  address.  Thia  will  Insure  prompt  de¬ 
livery. 

The  Rditor  and  Publinhcr  sells  regularly 
at  10c.  a  copy.  $3.00  per  year  In  the  United 
States  and  Colonial  Possessions.  $3.50  In  Can¬ 
ada  and  $4.00  foreign,  and  Is  on  aale  each  week 
at  the  following  news  stands; 

New  York — World  Building,  Tribune  Building, 
Park  Row  Building,  140  Nassau  Street,  Man¬ 
ning's  (opposite  the  World  Building),  33  Park 
Row ;  The  Woolworth  Building,  Times  Building, 
Forty-second  Street  and  Broadway,  at  baaemant 
entrance  to  Subway ;  Brentano’t  Book  Store, 
Twenty-alxtb  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Mack's,  Macy'a  corner,  at  Tblrty-fourth  St.  on- 
tram-e. 

Baltimore — B.  K.  Edwards,  American  Bnllding. 
Philadelphia  — L.  O.  Ran,  7th  and  Cbestnnt 
•Streets ;  Wm.  Sobel,  Bulletin  Building  News 
Stand. 

Boston — Parker  House  News  Stand. 

Pittsburgh — Davla  Book  Shop,  416  Wood 

Street. 

Washington,  D.  C. — Bert  E,  Trenla,  011  Fonr- 
teenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Rlggt  Bldg.,  Newt  Stand. 

Chicago — Powner'e  Book  Store,  37  N.  Clark 
Street;  Post  OOlce  News  Co.,  Monroe  Street; 
Chan.  T.eTy  Circ.  Co.,  27  N.  Fifth  Avenne. 

Cleveland — Schroeder'a  News  Store,  Superior 
Street,  up)iot<lte  Poet  Gfflee ;  Solomon  News  Co., 
1 1 1 1  Wslniii  Street. 

Ih-trolt — Solomon  Newe  Co.,  69  lamed  St.,  W, 

San  Fmnelaeo  E.  J.  MdwoU  On..  T4A  MiiWt. 


GOSS  HIGH  SPEED  FIVE  ROLL  STRAIGHTLINE 
FOUR  PAGE  WIDE  PRESS  with  Two  Folders 

For  sale  by 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey 
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FORMER  PUBLISHER  OF 
WORLD  DIES  IN  LONDON 


Manton  Marhie,  American  Publicist, 
Owner  and  Editor  of  New  York 
World  During  Civil  War  and  Recon¬ 
struction  Days,  Dies  at  Home  of  Sir 
Martin  Conway,  in  England. 

Manton  Marble,  .American  publicist, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  New’  York 
World  from  1862  to  1876,  died  Tues*lay 
in  Ixjndon.  He  died  at  .Allington  Ca.stle, 
M:iid.stone,  the  residence  of  Sir  Martin 
Conway. 

Manton  Marble  wa.s  the  owner  and 
editor  of  the  World  from  1862  to  1876. 
He  was  l>orn  at  Worce.ster,  Mas.s.,  Nov. 
16,  1834,  and  was  graduated  from  .\1- 
bany  .Academy  in  1853  and  the  I'ni- 
ver.'dty  of  Hoche.ster  in  1855. 

Mr.  Marble  was  a  meml>er  of  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Kvening  Po.st 
under  William  f'ullen  Bryant  from  185i8 
to  1860,  when  he  joined  the  World. 

During  the  years  he  was  in  charge 
of  the  World  he  gave  early  publicity 
to  the  writings  of  Herbert  .Spencer  on 
the  maintenance  of  ju.stice  as  chief, 
if  not  .sole,  legitimate  domestic  func¬ 
tion  of  fiovernment  wielding  coercive 
{Kiwer  of  whole  bo<ly  of  citizens.  He 
heid  that,  after  Fort  Sumter  war  was 
unavoidabie,  oppo.st-d  exorbitance  of 
executive  power,  cu.stom-hou.se  taxa¬ 
tion.  Federal  income  tax,  greenbacks, 
negro  .suffrage  and  the  imi>''achmont 
of  Bre.sident  .Iohn.s<jn. 

He  al.so  l)egan  the  a.s.sault  again.st 
the  Tweed  ring  which  purged  the 
city  and  elected  Samuel  .1.  Tihien  (iov- 
emor  of  New  York  State,  writing  the 
Syra<use  Ik-mocratic  State  platform  of 
1874,  and  the  St.  Louis  National  Ik-mo- 
cratic  platform  of  1876,  upon  which 
(lov.  Tilden  stood  for  the  l’re.sid<‘n<y, 
a.s  well  as  the  platform  upon  which 
Grover  Cleveland  was  f  leeted  in  1884. 

In  1885  Mr.  .Marble  was  sent  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Cleveland  as  a  .si>ecial  envoy  to 
the  governments  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Genuany  on  the  quc.stion 
of  bi-metallic  coinage. 

After  his  retfirn  to  -America,  he  de- 
vfited  hh-  time  to  literary  work,  and 
to  re.st  after  an  jtrduous  life. 


OBITUARY  NOTES 

.Miss  Gkutui  de  Mc1)on.\i.I',  for  the  past 
three  years  stenographer  for  the  .service 
department  of  the  St.  Paul  ihspatch- 
Pioneer  Pre.ss.  died  on  Juiy  19,  aged 
twenty-two  years.  Her  iline.ss  was  due 
in  large  "part  to  grief  over  the  loss  of 
her  .sister,  who  ditd  in  March. 

.1.  H.  riTON,  veteran  Oregon  editor, 
died  recently  at  his  home  in  I.,anglo, 
Curry  ('our.ty.  Ore. 

Sa.miei,  M.  Stone,  for  more  than 
twenty  years  attached  to  the  reiforto- 
rial  .staff  of  the  New  A’ork  (Ity  News 
.\s.sociation,  dif-d  Sunday  night  in  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York.  He 
was  in  his  sixty-.sixth  year. 

.MAiTiafNo  Dames,  dramatic  critic  of 
the  I>f»s  An.geles  Kxpress  and  Tribune, 
died  recently  in  I»s  Angeles.  He  was 
a  brother  of  th'e  late  .Acton  Davies,  for 
many  years  dramatic  critic  of  the  New 
Yojjk  Kvening  Sun. 

iJcjSEi'H  Bi.ASfHECK.  for  more  than 
thirty-five  years  a-s-sociatefl  with  James 
^tcf'all  &  Com|>any,  fa.shion  publishers. 
New  Yf>rk,  died  recently  in  New  York. 

U.  CJ.  Eu.iott,  who  in  18..4  ftiunded 
the  Kansas  Free  State,  the  iirst  al>oli- 
tion  newspaper  in  Kan.sa.s,  died  recent¬ 
ly  at  I.awrencf%  Kan.,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-nine. 

A.  M.  .ANPERSfjN,  editor  and  publisher 
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of  the  Delta  (Col.)  Independent,  died 
recently  at  Delta. 

Mil’ton'  Jones,  of  Chicago,  former 
owner  and  editor  of  the  Rock  Island 
(Ill.)  Argus,  who  has  been  identified 
with  newspaper  work  in  the  Middle 
We.st  for  thirty-one  years,  died  Monday 
in  Chicago,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four. 

Fiiank  H.  Moss,  vice-president  of  the 
Macavoy  Advertising  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  a  memljer  of  the  Chicago  Ad- 
veriising  As.sociation,  died  recently  at 
St.  Luke'.o  Hospital,  Chicago,  follow¬ 
ing  a  short  illness. 

lioY  V.  Johnson,  for  a  nuniher  of 
years  with  various  newspapers  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Dayton,  died  recently  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Gbokge  Addison  Hlghes,  war  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Pittsburgh  Pre.ss 
during  the  Mexican  trouble.s,  died  re¬ 
cently  in  I.^j;!  Angeles. 

Geokgu  E.  Brackett,  well-known 
Maine  publisher,  died  recentiy  at  Bel¬ 
fast,  Me.  He  was  for  many  years  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Belfast  Advertiser,  the  Sea 
Bre(?zc,  and  the  Maine  Temperance 
Record. 

Walter  Leiohty,  advertising  man  of 
Omaha  and  Chicago,  died  recently  in 
Omaha. 

John  W.  Wright,  well-known  Phila¬ 
delphia  adverti.sing  man,  died  recently 
in  Phiiadelphia. 

Acgist  I.1EH.MANN,  prominent  New 
England  publisher,  died  recently  at 
Holyoke,  Mass. 

William  H.  Hart,  business  manager 
of  the  Germantown  (Pa.)  Independent 
Gazette  for  the  past  twenty-five  year.s, 
died  recentiy  in  Piiiiadelphia. 


Finds  Paper  50  Years  Old 
■A  copy  of  the  Vick.simrg  Gazette,  dates 
Juiy  2,  1863,  and  printed  on  wall  paper, 
was  found  recently  by  Frank  Walford, 
of  Jefferson,  Ind.  It  was  discovered  in 
an  old  family  Bible,  where  it  has  been 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  It  was 
di.scovered  by  .Mr.  Walrord  while  going 
through  the  effects  of  his  sister-in-law, 
who  died  a  few  months  ago.  The  paper 
is  a  copy  of  the  edition  that  was  not 
printed  until  after  Grant's  troops  enter¬ 
ed  the  city.  It  gives  an  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  conditions,  reflects  the  indomit¬ 
able  spirit  of  the  defenders,  and  quotes 
Grant’s  hoa.st  that  he  would  take  his 
Fourth  of  July  dinner  in  Vicksburg. 
Before  the  paper  was  printed,  and  two 
days  after  the  fir.st  item  was  set,  a  state¬ 
ment  was  added  to  the  paragraph  to  the 
effect  that  Grant  had  eaten  his  Fourth 
of  July  dinner  in  Vicksburg,  and  that  he 
brought  it  with  him. 


The  man  who  fights  and  quarrels  is 
di.sagreeahle  and  objectionable  to  many 
others  and  often  imagines  that  he  is  ex- 
hiliiting  the  red  blood  in  his  make-up. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  Is  di.splaying  his 
asininity. 


FAMOU.S  JEWISH  EDITOR  DIES 


Maurice  Weidenthal,  Editor  of  Jewish 
Independent,  Dies  in  Cleveland. 

Maurice  Weidenthal,  editor  of  the 
Jewi.sh  Independent,  and  one  of  Cleve¬ 
land's  best-known  journalists,  died  Sat¬ 
urday  morning  at  his  home  in  Cleve¬ 
land.  Death  was  due  to  heart  failure 
following  a  nervous  attack  brought  on 
after  .searching  through  the  draft  fig¬ 
ures  for  his  .son’s  number. 

Mr.  Weidenthal  was  born  in  Hungary 
in  October,  1856,  and  came  to  America 
at  the  age  of  thirteen.  Taking  up  news¬ 
paper  work  in  Cleveland  at  an  early 
age,  he  liecame  a  reporter  on  the  old 
Cleveland  Herald,  now  the  New.s,  and 
was  dramatic  critic  and  editorial  writer 
for  the  Cleveland  Press.  About  1890  he 
was  city  editor  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  and 
well  known  for  his  dramatic  criticisms. 
In  1906  he  founded  the  Jewi.sh  Indepen¬ 
dent,  a  weekly,  and  has  been  its  editor 
.since  that  time. 

Mr.  Weidenthal  was  a  confidant  of 
Senator  Marcus  A.  Hanna,  whom  he  ac¬ 
companied  on  many  national  campaigns 
as  a  political  writer.  On  account  of  his 
great  resemblance  to  Hanna  he  was 
often  taken  for  Hanna  him.self  by  the 
crowds. 

As  editor  of  the  Jewi.sh  Independent 
Mr.  Weidenthal  undertook  an  active 
campaign  against  .stage  characteriza¬ 
tions  which  he  held  ridiculed  or  cre¬ 
ated  prejudice  again.st  the  Jews. 

His  younger  brother.  Loo,  is  a  report¬ 
er  on  the  Plain  Dealer. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

Paul  Pirn,  Birmingham  (Ala.)  news¬ 
paper  arti.st,  was  married  recently  in 
Birmingham  to  Mi.ss  Lena  Hale.s,  a 
newspajier  writer. 

Harry  .A.  Rollins,  city  editor  of  the 
Carthage  (Mo.)  Democrat,  and  Miss 
•Marie  Haughowout,  were  married  re¬ 
cently  in  Springfield,  Mo. 


Too  MUST  Um  the 

L.OS  ANGELES 

EXAMINER 

M  c»T«r  thi  GKEAT  SOUTHWEST 

Mo"&fH5Sr.*i?..150,000 


The 

Pittsburgh  Post 

ONLY 
Democratic 
Paper  In 
Pittsburgh. 

CONK,  LOKENZEN  S  WOODUAM. 
Special  Reprataatativaa 
New  York.  Detroit  Raaaat  CStp,  CUeaco 


Mr.  Publisher— Are  You  Taking  Chances? 

You  can’t  afford  to  do  it  these  days.  Starr  Cost  System  &  Survey 
will  not  only  acquaint  you  with  your  present  opportunities  (scientifically) 
but  will  keep  you  reliably  informed  on  what’s  happening  each  and 
every  day  hereafter — giving  you  a  look  ahead. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending  on  antiquated  sources  of  information. 
Recognize  that  all  action  is  followed  by  equal  reaction.  Work  with  a 
definite  policy  based  on  fundamental  statistics  (automatically)  gathered. 

I  will  gladly  write  you. 

DIED  DC  P  CTADD  SurrS«rrice  548  TRANSPORTATION  BLOa 
rlLKKL  L.  olAKlv,  Con».  Chicago,  ill. 

Only  Organization  of  Its  Character  in  the  World  Serving  Newspapers 


Substitutes  for  “Said” 

A  collection  of  verbs,  to  be  used  as 
substitutes  for  “said,’"  is  -printed  in 
"The  Writer,”  a  Boston  magazine.  At¬ 
tention  is  called  to  the  difficulty  expe¬ 
rienced  by  writers  in  avoiding  tiresome 
repetition  of  such  phrases  as  "said  he,” 
".said  she,”  "he  said,”  “she  said,”  etc. 
Two  pages  of  verb  synonyms  are  given, 
in  alphabetical  order.  To  illustrate  their 
variety,  here  are  some  culled  from  the 
“A”  classification:  Acceded,  accepted, 
accounted,  accused,  acknowledged,  ac¬ 
quiesced,  added,  adjured,  admitted,  ad¬ 
monished,  advised,  affirmed,  agreed,  al¬ 
leged,  •  alluded,  amended,  announced, 
answered,  apologized,  approved,  argued, 
asked,  etc.,  etc. 


London  Times  Forms  Clubs 

Referring  to  efforts  to  curtail  circula¬ 
tion  to  economize  in  white  paper,  the 
Ixmdon  Timc.s  announces  that  “though 
it  is  impo.s.sible  to  give  the  exact  num¬ 
ber  of  ‘Times  circles’  which  have  been 
formed  in  the  provinces  we  are  able  to 
.state  that  they  exceed  50,000,  the  ave¬ 
rage  membership  being  three  persons. 
The  development  of  flats  and  other 
forms  of  apartments  is  assisting  in  the 
creation  of  the  cooperative  circles  in  the 
I.ondon  area.”  All  the  newspaper  post¬ 
ers  wliich  have  been  a  familiar  and  a 
famous  daily  attraction  of  the  London 
streets  have  been  abolished. 


Hierunes-Dispatch 

Richmond,  Virginia 

A  five-inch  single  column  adver¬ 
tisement  appearing  every  day  in  the 
year  in  the  Times-Dispatch  will  cost 
$4.20  an  insertion  daily  and  $5.60  an 
insertion  Sunday — a  total  cost  of 
$1,601.60  for  the  year,  which  means 
that  it  costs  to  reach  75%  of  the 
families  in  Richmond  only  about  7 
cents  per  family  per  year. 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 

Special  Representatives 

200  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 

People’s  Gas  Building  (Chicago 
Mutual  Life  Building  Phila. 


pttBburg  liapatrl) 

With  its  dominating-  influence 
brings  advertisers  paying  results. 

WALLACE  G.  BROOKE 
Bruotwlck  Buildinc,  Ntw  York 
THE  FORD-PARSONS  CO., 
Pooploi  Gm  Buildinc,  Chicafo 
H.  C  ROOK. 

Rtol  EiUU  Trait  Buildinc,  PhiladilpkU 


Canadian  Preu  CUppini$ 

The  problem  of  corerlnc  the  Conadlia 
Field  U  loawered  bv  obtilnlnc  the  lerrlee 
of 

The  Dominion  Press  ' 
Clipping  Agency 

wbicb  dree  the  ellpplnci  on  all  matter*  of 
Intereat  to  yoo,  printed  in  orer  >8  per  cent, 
of  the  newapepera  and  publleaUona  of 
CANADA. 

We  coTer  cTcry  foot  of  Canada  aad  Raw- 
foiindland  at  oar  bead  ofllce. 

74-76  CHDBCH  ST.,  TORONTO.  CAN. 

Price  of  lerrlce,  recolar  preee  clippinc 
ratee — apectal  ratea  aad  dteeouata  ta  Trad# 
and  Nawapapera. 


How  To  Read 

Advertising  and  Circulation  Figures 


Evening  Post . 
Evening  Sun . 
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Evening  Mail. 


Evening  Globe. 


Evening  World. 


Evening  Telegram 
Evening  Journal — 
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The  comparison  in  black  lines  indicates  what  the  eye  sees  when  looking  at 
figures  of  gross  advertising  volumes — as  carried  by  the  seven  Manhattan 
evening  newspapers.  How  far  this  method  of  comparison  misses  the  vital 
fact  is  shown  by  the  reddine  comparison.  This  charts  the  advertising 
volume  carried  per  individual  reader,  and  is  the  only  way  to  precisely  determine 
the  value  of  a  newspaper’s  circulation. 


How  strongly  can  they  i)urchase—  is  what  you 
want  to  know  about  a  newspaper’s  circle  of 
readers. 

This  information  is  not  even  hinted  by  the 
figures  of  its  gross  advertising  volume  or  circu¬ 
lation.  But,  given  the  precise  amount  of  adver¬ 
tising  each  particular  reader  unit  is  capable  of 
absorbing  -  the  precise  worth  of  the  entire  circle 
is  a  simple  deduction. 

The  black  chart  compares  the  gross  amounts  of 
advertising  carried  by  the  New  York  evening 
newspapers.  In  order  to  get  a  comparison  of  real 
values,  these  amounts  should  be  (fivided  by  the 


circulations.  This  has  been  done  in  the  red  chart  • 

The  result  shows  that  The  New  York  Evening 
Post  carries  as  much  advertising  per  copy  circu¬ 
lated  as  do'the  other  six  combined — and  estab¬ 
lishes  the  status  of  The  Evening  Post  reader. 

He  is  of  that  circle  of  New  Yorkers  whose 
ability  to  absorb  advertising — in  plainer  words, 
whose  wealth  to  buy  goods — is  far  above  the 
average. 

Naturally,  this  class  is  but  a  small  minority 
among  the  city’s  millions.  And  it  follows  that 
The  Evening  Post  does  not  bulk  so  formidably 
in  gross  advertising  or  in  circulation. 


Hlje  Kctof  IJark  ^0^1 


More  Than  A  Newspaper — A  ISational  Institution 


The  New  York  Globe 

With  its  present  circulation  of  over  200,000  a  day  reach¬ 
ing  the  one-tenth  of  the  people  with  money  to  buy 
in  New  York  City  and  vicinity  represents 


The  most  effective  and  definite  buy 
for  the  national  advertiser 


Desirous  of  securing  distribution  and  sale  of  his  goods 
in  America’s  greatest  market  place  at  lowest  cost 


The  Globe^s  service  department  unlike 
many  of  greater  pretense  renders  real 
service  that  produces  results 


The  Globe  maintains  one  rate  to  all  advertisers  for  the 
same  service,  and  its  rate  card  provides  liberal  dis¬ 
counts  for  the  experimental  campaign 


Member  of  the  A.  B.  C. 


CHICAGO  O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc.  new  York 

Peoples  Gas  Bldg.  Special  Representatives  Brunswick  Bldg. 


TIh*  Nntiou  rr«*K»t,  loc.,  20  St.,  N.  Y. 
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